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‘The Feet of Judas — 
By George. M. McClellan 


HRIST washed the feet of Judas ! 
The dark and evil passions of his soul, 
His secret plot, and sordidness complete, 
His hate, his purposing, Christ knew the whole ; 
And yet, in love he stooped and washedhis feet. 


Christ washed the feet of Judas! 
Though all his lurking sin was bare-to him, 
His basgain with the priest and more than this 
In Olivet beneath the moonlight dim, 
Aforehand knew and felt: the treacherous kiss. 


Christ washed the feet of Judas! 
And so ineffable his love, ’twas mete * 
That pity fill his great forgiving heart 
And tenderly to wash the traitor’s feet, 
Who, in his Lord, had basely sold his part. 


Christ washed the feet of Judas! 
And thus a girded servant, self-abased, 
Taught that no wrong this side the gate of heaven 
Was e’er too great to wholly be effaced, 
And though unasked, in spirit be forgiven. 


And so, if we have ever suffered wr 
Of trampled rights, of caste, it matters not 
Whate’er the-soul has felt or suffered long, 
O heart, this one thing must not be forgot, 
Christ washed the feet of Judas! 


LOvISsvILLE, Ky. 





Better Than Christ-likeness 

* It is well to be Christ-like ; but there is something 
better. It is well to let Christ help us in our life ; but 
thereis‘something: better.’ It is well to work for Christ, 
and to ask him to help us to do work for him; but 
there is something better. Better than all these is the 
Best. that life knows or is or can be: and that Best 
is Christ himself. Paul said that, to him, life was— 


not being Christ-like, not getting Christ's help, not 


working for Christ ; to Paul, to live was just Christ. 
And that is the supreme goal, the infinite ‘joy, to which 
Christ is calling us now. It is better that our life be 
Christ than Christ-like. It is better to let Christ live 
in us than to let-him merely help us. _ It is -better to 
Jet Christ himself.de his own work through us, as he 


lives in us, than that we should work for Christ. Many 
a follower of Christ has not yet awakened to the blessed 
mystery and reality of this truth, When the awaken- 
ing comes, life is so changed that everything that has 
gone before, even the former Christian life, seems 
meager and barren. There is a message in this issue 
of The Sunday School Times, on the third and fourth 
pages, that may help to unfold to Christian readers 
the. wonder of this new Life that is Christ. It may 
help to make all new the meaning of the Lord’s Supper, 
when Christ asks us, through the symbols of the bread 
and the wine, to partake in actual reality of his spiritual 
person. If you who read have ever been conscious of 
any unmet spiritual need in your Christian experience, 
be assured that it»can be met in one way only, and 
that is by your coming to know ‘‘ what is the riches 
of the glory of this mystery. . . which is Christ in you,"’ 
in order that of this Christ you ‘‘ may be filled unto 
all the fulness of God." 


When Feeling Critical 


Every one whom we criticize can teach us some 
lesson that we particularly need. A Christian layman 
found himself.thoroughly out of sympathy with a cer- 
tain evangelist whe was conducting a campaign in his 
town. ; .his manner of appeal, language, ‘and plan of 
Wark were, this layman believed, open to great ques- 
tion, But the critic finally said to himself : «‘I don’t 
like his methods, but 1 wonder ifzE am working my 
own as hard as I ought to.’ And then he proceeded: 
to get more deeply imto Christian service than he had 
ever done before. That evangelist brought this man 
just.what he needed : an awakening to a keener sense 
of his own obligations before God. It would be well 
for us always to insist with ourselves that we shall see 
in, and appropriate from, every life that we criticize, 


& 


some good which our life specially lacks. It would 
not only make us much more useful, but it might also 
temper some of our criticism. 
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Reproof that Rejoices 

Reproof may casf down, and reproof may lift up ; 
and it is our plain duty to see to it that every reproof 
that crosses our lips is of the sort that lifts up. ‘There 
come times in the life of most grown persons, whether 
as parents, teachers, housekeepers, or business work- 
ers with responsibility for the work of others, when it 
is necessary to point out, in the work or life of those 
for whom they are responsible, something that has 
gone wrong. The purpose of such reproof is to enable 
the one reproved to do better the next time, and to safe- 
guard the work that is committed to him. If the mere 
blunt fact of failure is pointed out, with. the injunction 
not to let it happen again, the result will be only dis- 
couragement and depression, or bitterness and antag- 
onism, or, worse still, indifference and continued 
carelessness. The reproof, then, is a total failure, 
and far worse than useless. The better way is to 
pray earnestly, before reproving any one, that Christ 
will so master us that he may give of himself through 
us, in the necessary reproof, in such a way that the 
other person shall go away from the interview with 
heart lifted up and rejoicing. Love must be the key- 
note of the conversation. Appreciation, commenda- 
tion, and encouragement, must flow through it. 
Bright, sunshiny hopefulness, and quiet but irresisti- 
ble confidence in the coming achievements of the 
person addressed, must. radiate from every. word 
spoken. ‘In other words, Christ must’ be wholly in 
charge. Such a reproof will be welcomed and treas- 
ured by the one who receives it. But it is quite im- 
»ossible to us in our own strength. 
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The Teachings of Judas Iscariot 


HERE is- no more fascinating and yet terrible 
problem ‘inthe Bible or in the history of the 
human’ soul than the tragic problem of Judas. 

What was the man’s real character?’ How are we to 
account for his treason? It has been held-by some 
that the true explanation of Judas’ act is to be found 
in his energy and aggression of‘character. He firmly 
believed in Jesus asthe Messiah, it is said, and was 
confident that*when the real test came Jesus would 
show that it was he who was to deliver Israel. His 
ideas of the deliverance were of the political order, 
and he was eager for the time to come when Jesus 
would come forth and assume his Kingship. As the 
months ran on into years he became increasingly 
restless, .Itseemed to him that it was necessary to 
force a crisis, and impatient of Jesus’ delay he took 
matters in his own hands and brought the crisis on, 
fully expecting that it would ‘result in Jesus’ triumph- 
ant recognition by the people as Messiah and King. 
When, instead, to his consternation, Jesus was con- 
demned io death, Judas was filled with horror, and 
returned the money to the chief priests, and went 
away and hanged himself. Qn this theory, it was 
impatience that led Judas to betray Jesus. There is 
something to be said for this view, but it does not 
satisfy the representations of, the Gospels. 

A second view“is ‘that Judas’ motive was pure ava- 
rice. We know ‘thi he was a. money-seeker. He 
objected: (6 the lavisliness of the-love ‘of ‘the woman 
with the: alabaster box, and John tells us. frankly that 
it was his avarice that promptéd ‘his objection, be- 
eause hé bore thé bag and stole ftom ‘it (John 12 : 6). 
The eyangelists lay emphasis on the mefcenary. char- 
acter of his dealings with thé chief priests as they 
bargained with him for Jesus’ betrayal. The man, 


we are told on this view, was so avaricious, so greedy 
of gain, that he was ready to sell even his best friend 
for a few coins. This is the traditional view of Judas. 

A third view is that the money element was second- 
ary,—that the explanation of Judas’ treachery is to be 
found in his foresight and boldness, combined with 
his pure selfishness. He realized that the end of 
Jesus’ career had come, and that his cause was 
doomed. He was no man to stay on a sinking ship, 
and perceiving that it was time to escape he fearlessly 
took the necessary steps to save himself, and to come 
out of the alliance with the prophet who had lost his 
cause, with profit and safety. He betrayed Jesus, ac- 
cordingly, only to save himself. 

There are other explanations, but there are lessons 
enough for one time in these, In any one of these 
views Judas’ weakness was a distortion of a quality of 
strength, It was a virtue. run into a vice, a strong 
quality deflected into shame and wrong. If he be- 
trayed Jesus out of impatience, his very impatience 
was the child of force and aggression of character. 
If his motive was avarice, his avarice was the exag- 
geration and product of his shrewdness and capacity. 
He knew how to manage, and. his thrift was. twisted 
into mean and treacherous infidelity. If he did what 
he did purely out of the selfish desire to save himself 
in the day of calamity, it must be admitted that his 
foresight was correct. The storm which he precipi- 
tated was bound to break in any case. He merely 
prepared for it. He had the daring as well as the 
foresight to do this, There are many more who for- 
see contingencies, but who lack the boldness to do 
the deed. But Judas dared. Soul of selfishness that 
he was, he deliberately betrayed Jesus because he 
thought that was the safe and profitable thing to do, 
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and because he was not afraid to act upon his opin- 
ions. . 

This is oné lesson from Judas’ life for us. Our 
great perils are the perils of our virtues, of our quali- 
ties of strength, even more than of our recognized 
vices and elements of weakness. And this for two 
reasons : First, it is easy to carry a quality of strength 
to a development that makes it injurious. Just be- 
cause it is already a quality of strength, growth comes 
easily to it. So devotion to principle may become 
hardness and wilfulness, firmness may become arbi- 
trariness, confidence may become pride, force may 
glide into impatience, capacity into want of care, 
and good fellowship into the easy negligence of ine- 
radicable and uncompromisable moral distinction. 
Judas’ impatience was but the abnormal and un- 
guarded development of his strength and positiveness 
and. force of character. And secondly, we are too 
often blind to the ease with which some virtues pass 
not only into a harmful excess of development, but 
even clear over into their opposite vices. What is 
more intolerant, for example, than the bigotry of 
tolerance? Some of the most notoriously bigoted 
bodies are*those whose boasted ‘principle of tolerance 
has passed clean over into the very vice it reprobated. 
Nothing can be more illibera]l than liberalism., So 
culture, also, which started out on the large view of 
life, passes over into ‘narrowness and provincialism. 
And no danger is more real in our humility than the 
danger of pride. Amiel comments on this in his 
journal, The career of Judas warns us, accordingly, 
to be on our guard at the points where we are strong- 
est. .It is there that our greatest temptations will 
assail us, and there that we may have our most dis- 
astrous falls. . 

And this danger suggests another akin to it, namely, 
that our real perils are those of which we are least 
aware. This was Judas’ failure. He fell, on the most 
charitable interpretation of his character, not at the 
points of weakness, where he would be on his guard, 
but at the point of strength, where he was over-confi- 
dent and negligent. . Or even if we say that Judas was 
utterly abandoned, a bad man through and through, 
it would still be true of him, as it is of .all bad men, 
that they find some excuse for their badness, and that 
of the real extent and meaning of their badness. they 
are unaware. There is a moral color-blindness that 
is-as real as physical color-blindness. Robert Bu- 
chanan, we are told, strolled to and fro among the 
paddocks reading his Greek Testament until the bet- 
ting began, when he laid his wager and then watched 
the races. How accurate could tite moral exegesis of 
such a scholar be? There was smoke on the lens and 
the lens was unaware of it. The greatest warnings of 
the Bible are against just such unconscious failure, 
‘« If the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is 
that darkness !'’ ‘‘ Let him that thinketh he stand- 
eth take heed lest he fall.’’ It is because the peril 
of life is greatest whére we see no peril that we need 
to keep the soul sensitive and discerning, and beware 
of all that bedims and stupefies the moral judgment. 
This is the ground on which Tolstoy argues against 
the use of alcohol and narcotics. Unknown to the 
man who uses them, he holds, their effect is to tor- 
pify the keen sensibilities of the spiritual nature. 
Something did this with Judas. Perhaps it was the 
love of money, perhaps the love of power, perhaps 
his arbitrary self-will. Whatever it was, he let it gain 
the mastery over him, as sleeping sentinels let the 
enemy climb ifito the citadel. The sentinels of the 
soul must be awake, and awake at the very points 
where it seeins safest to sleep, 

’ The history of Judas illustrates the tenacity of an 
evil deed. Shame clings remorselessly. After his 
death, when the disciples spoke of him it was of 
‘Judas who was guide to them that took Jesus." As 
they told the story of Jesus’ early life, they worked 
into it, in their references to Judas long before his 
tragic fate, the shadow of his shipwreck. Matthew 
and Luke, in their lists of the apostles at the time of 
their call, marked him as Judas Iscariot, ‘‘who also 
betrayed Jesus,’* or ‘‘who became a traitor."’ They 
thought and spoke of him just as men have ever 
thought and spoken of Benedict Arnold, as ‘‘the 
traitor."’ (John 12:4; 18: 2, 5; Matt. 26: 25; 
27 : 3.) Sincleaves to those who soil themselves with 
it, and the shame of it follows them along their way. 

We see, also, the backward stroke of sin. Sin is 
not content to send its mark onward with a man; it 
reaches behind into the past and forces its shame on 
those who aregone. Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon, 
is the man's hame as it has been preserved to us. 
Iscariot means Ish Kerioth, a man of Kerioth. 
Where that village was we do not know. It was 
probably a simple Judean town with good and bad 
people mingling in its streets and leading just Sach a 
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quiet life as hundreds of other villages whose names 
have been entirely forgotten. But alas, this village 


has not been allowed to slip into the unremembered ° 


Ervlour of the oxi See thy tex ‘coins, ° Aad 


Simon, doubtless, was an ordinary Judean peasant, 
perhaps with other children who lived h« bly and 
died in peace. We-do not know. We only 


that he was the man out of whose loins Judas, the 


traitor, came. We imagine sometimes that sin is our 


-own concern, that the dead are gone and that:no_part 


of the shame or burden of our evil-doing can come 
upon them, It isa great mistake. The past and the 
dead are not secure.. They are more in peril, morede- 
fenseless than the future and the unborn. These last 
will have a word to say for themselves, but the past is 
silenced and can lift no hand to cleanse of restore: its 
good name. This is part of the ingratitude and dis- 
honor of sin. It is a blow at the helpless, the defile- 
ment of the dead. Down through the ages Judas 
drags Simon and Kerioth, his father and his home, 
known to the world and to the end of time for only 
this one thing, that they brought forth the man who 
betrayed his Lord and the Saviour of mankind with a 
kiss. And our lesser sins are of no less shame. All 
that we do that is unworthy is a disloyalty to the 
past, which we are here to perfect and complete, and 
not to defile, and to those who bore us to honor, and 
whom we sliould not deliver to shame. - : 

It is to be hoped that Judas had no children. 
Their father’s deed would have been too heavy'a bur- 
den for them to bear. For we must remember that sin 
reaches forward as well as back, and pollutes the 
future as well as the-past. 

These are some of the bitter lessons from the disci- 
ple who was the Saviour’s familiar friend,—who 
walked with him and talked with him, ate and_ slept 
with him, and then lifted up his hand against him. 
But from the story we learn not only the dreadfulness, 
the deceitfulness, the deadliness of sin, but also the 
patience and tender love of Christ. _Even.when Judas 
had done his worst and came with his band at night 
to betray the Master with his kiss, we read that Jesus 
received him not with scorn and contempt,. not with 
solemn judgment and rebuke, but with the calm and 
gentle words, ‘«Friend, do that for which thou. art 
come,’’ (Matt. 263.50.) He would still callthe 
traitor ‘‘ Friend.'' . As.we ponder, such love, ' we, .are 
drawn afresh to him,who can thus endure and forgive, 
and whose strength and grace alone can set us -free 
and make us clean from.the sin by which Judas fell, 

















On Gold Adornments 


There are many passages in the Bible that deal 
with minute details of life, in illustration of a principle 


that is being set forth. It.is our duty to get at the 
principle and not mistake the: passage as binding 
upon us-a rule.of living, The importance of this 
comes out well in the case inquired about by a reader 
in Pennsylvania, who srites : 


Will you be good enough to take a few minutes to give me 
your understanding of 1 Timothy 2 : 9 (‘' In like manner, that 
women adorn themselves in modest apparel, with shamefast- 
ness and sobriety ; not with braided hair, and gold or pearls 
or costly raiment*’) and 1 Peter 3 : 3 (‘‘ Whose adorning let it 
not be the outward adorning of braiding the hair, and of wear- 
ing = of gold, or of putting on apparel '' ). 

ave all my life lived in an atmosphere of very considerable 
literalism in reference to the teachings of the Scriptures, and I 
am unable to see how words so definitely put by the divinely 
authorized Paul and Peter can be set aside or made non- 
effective by any circumstances of time, or place, or considera- 
tions of friendship, keepsake, or any other thing. The word 
seems to me the Word. 

Yet my view erie so hopelessly out of line with the univer- 
sal custom of Christianity that I feel like asking some one who 
has come along a different road of life just how these two 
P are disposed of, in your mind, to permit the very gen- 
eral adornment with gold in the church. : 


To adorn is to bedeck, to beautify, to ornament. 
Peter and Paul were urging that, when it came to the 
beautifying or ornamenting of the person of a Chris- 
tian woman, this should be done through the beauty 
of her spiritual life and her Christian service rather 
than by piling on jewelry and rich clothing. The 
entire passage, in each case, shows this, There is no 
prohibition here against ever wearing gold, but a 
pointing out that gold and apparel and overdressing 
of the hair do not constitute real adornment. That 
there is entirely too much money spent upon gold and 
jewelry by Christian people, and that personal pride 
and self-consciousness are’ induced by such adorn«' 
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er the person 
is to coaly hie a ties leothod a interpretation that, 


/, would speedily make the entire Bible useless. For if 


this is to be understood as a universal rule, then, in 
the same paragraph (1 Tim. 2 : 8) we must follow the 
injunction that mén pray only w lifting up holy 
hands, and it follows that every prayer in which holy 
hands are not lifted up is unscriptural, disobedient, 
and unblessed. And so the absurdities ard impossi- 
bilities would continue, and the Bible would become 
an impossible and therefore worthless book. 

But when we insist upon finding, in every such 
passage of Scripture, the principle of action which the 
writer was enjoining, and take his definite mention of 
concrete details as illustrative applications of the 
principle, not as’ hard-and-fast rules, we shall have 
saved the Bible to its intended and inspired useful- 
ness, and shall be able to make it the standard of our 
life which God has ordained. ” 
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Sunday Photography 

' Agreat deal of Sunday labor is necessary ; and a 
great deal of it is unnecessary. When we are inclined 
to think that a certain situation demands Sunday 
labor, do we always satisfy durselves that this is 
really so, or do convenience and inclination play a 
considerable part? A Pennsylvania inquirer submits 
a case in point: 


Do you consider it unwise to have a photograph of a Sun- 
day-school class or of the Sunday-school taken on Sunday by 
a professional photographer? Would you regard it as break- 
ing the Sabbath ? 
only on the Sabbath can the class or the Sunday-school be 
gotten together. I would be very glad if your opmion would 
be expressed through your‘columns, if possible. 


The photographing of a Sunday assemblage of 
people, when such a photograph cannot otherwise. be 
obtained, and when its securing seems necessary or 
desirable as a part of the work of the Kingdom, would 
seem to be a proper thing to consider. But is this 
such a case? The Editor has never known person- 
ally of any Sunday-school or class that cannot be got- 
ten together except on Sunday, Sunday-school' pic- 
nics, sociables, suppers, athletic ineets, and the like, 
are sometimes well attended. If this photograph is 
greatly desired, how would it do to put the question 
before the school or class, and ask how many would 
be willing to make a personal sacrifice, by getting to- 
gether some other day or evening for the photograph 
(flashlights are always available, and the modern 
methods make admirable pictures), in order to save 
the’ professional photographer from Sunday labor? 
The occasion could easily be turned into a ‘sociable 
and made well worth while. Would it not be a nioral 
tonic for the school and the community to have it 
known that the school took this stand, and went to 
this trouble, solely to safeguard the Sabbath ? 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


LMIGHTY GOD, our Father: We seek thy face and 
blessing. We thank thee for Jesus Christ, the Supreme 
‘Teacher ; for nature and the written Word as our in- 

comparable text-books ; for thine own training of us all in the 
school of life ; and for a ransomed and perfected personality 
as the goal of grace and of our toil. _ In thy grace grant to us 
all right views, just aims, due wisdom, and the hand of power. 
Grant to us all just views of life, and a deep and commanding 
sense of duty. Rid us of all excrescences and shams. Grant 
us an educational spirit, provision and method free from short 
cuts and false show. Bestow on us a passion for real educa- 
tion, vitalized by the Spirit of Ged, animated and dominated 
by love of truth, and undefiled by the debasing vices of lust, 
greed, false ambition, and vainglory. Keep us from censorious 
judgments, and from repelling our comrades by looking down 
on them from the fancied heights of our own supposed supe- 
riority. Keep us from the frightful catastrophe of indulging 
any one sin until we cease to know good from evil and have 
become marred and black while we’ sit’ smiling and self-com- 
placent. Forgive and cure the faults we are thus shamefully 
unaware of. eep us from exalting architecture above per- 
sonality, self-conceit above kindness, intellectual attainment 
above. moral quality, showy performance above reai worth,. 
and brilliance above solid character. Keep us from runnin 
wild after the rattle of empty, machinery devoid of God pn 
principle. With all our getting let us get understanding, and 
the wisdom that is above rubies. Teach us all to scorn a vic- 
tury won by trickery, or at cost of trampling on another's 
rights or feelings. Teach us to prefer the silent approval of 
conscience above the loud applause of the unthinking. Show 
us the emptiness af vanity, and teach us to dread the steel 
jaws of that trap for human. soulsshaped by envy, jealousy, 
Selfishness, and pride. God give us a pure heart ; and there- 
with, so far as we are capable of it, a level head. Make us 
servants of our fellow-men, forgetful of self in serving. For- 
give all’our sins, cure all our faults, overrule! ali our érrors, 
and glorify thy name in us, now. and forevermiore, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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LESSON FORNOV. 6 (Matt. 26 : 17-30) 






‘« To me to live is Christ.’ —Philippians 1 : 21. 
HAT does Paul mean by ‘‘ Christ’’ ? Before 
we know what he means by these words, we 
shall have to answer that question, — 

Those of you who are interested in the movement 
of theological thought will recall a recent controversy 
about the question, ‘‘Jesus or Christ?’’ The origi- 
nator of the controversy holds that we need to strip 
away from the simple historical figure of Jesus all 
the traditional and rather superstitious veneration 
which has gathered round it, despoil him of his halo, 
and take a cool, calm, historical and scientific and 
common-sense view of him as the beautiful, idyllic 
figure that he was. We are not to deify him and set 
him up permanently on a pedestal. We are frankly 
to: admit the ivcal and temporary limitations which 
he like every other historical figure was subject to ; 
and to let every generation go on to create its own 
Christ, its own idealization of the perfect human. 

That, I think, is the gist of the contention ; and I 
may. say outright that it seems to me to argue at once 
a very defective view of, history and a very defective 
sensibility to the meaning of history. It ignores the 
quite obvious fact that of al the noble figures of his- 
tory this one figure alone bas been subjected to this 
persistent and ceaseless idealization and deification at 
the hands and in the hearts of men; The critic with 
his microscope may discover in the Gospel record cer- 
tain limitations and deficiencies which put Jesus in 
the category of common, fallible men ; but he cannot 
deny the fact that ever since Jesus came out upon the 
world of men, men have fersisted in feeling in him 
a uniqueness and in ascribing to him a character 
which puts an unbridgable chasm between him and 
every other man that evér lived. The evidence for 
the divine character of Jesus lies not mostly in the 
Gospels, but outside them,—in the total impression 
which he has made upon the generations of men, in the 
whole human consciousness of Jesus. 

a - 

You may go to the Nicene Creed or the Formula 
of Chalcedon or the Augsburg Confession to see how 
men have dealt with the metaphysical questions 
which are started by the person of Jesus, and you 
may think them right or wrong. But that is not 
the point. The point is that hundreds and thou- 
sands of men and women in every generation since 
his day have had a sense of his significance to their 
lives which they could not express except by worship- 
ing him as God, that when they thought of God they 
thought of Jesus,—that they saw the face of Jesus 
when they prayed to God, that God meant to them 
Jesus. And I have too great a faith in the common 
multitude, in the massed instincts of large communi- 
ti: of men, to’ imagine for a moment that they have 
been wrong and that they have been wrong for so 
long a time. ‘The heart of a people,’’ says Dora 
Greenwell, ‘is always right.’’: And it is just be- 
cause the heart of an unbroken succession of num- 
berless men and women have forced them to worship 
Jesus as God that convinces me once, for good and 
all, that there is a uniqueness in the historical Jesus 
which the critical pruning-hook can never cut away. 
Unless you are going to write down the history of 
nineteen. centuries as a madness and a delusion, you 
are not going to get away from ‘a Jesus that requires 
far more explaining than the ordinary categories of 
rationalistic criticism can ever compass, 

-It is true that Jesus. has not always meant precisely 
the same in all ‘the generations. But that is not be- 
cause -he has changed, but because men are constantly 
changing. If knowledge and culture grow, if educa- 
tion advances, if our experience of life deepens and 
broadens out, it is sheer impossibility for Jesus te 
mean forever precisely the same thing to all ages of 
men. ~ And yet, in one way, it is true that he does 
mean the same thing, and occupies the same place in 
the heart of mankind. He is the highest we know ; 
he holds the highest place in the moral regard of 
mankind.’ Nothing shows us human nature at its 
best and highest like the Cross. That is the perfect 
man .in the perfect act. We can think of nothing 
morally higher than that. And there is a perfectness 
and a conipleteness in the act of the Cross which leaves 
every other human achievement behind it a distance 
that cannot be measured. And it is the uniqueness 
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The Life ‘That: Is Christ 


By Richard Roberts 


Jesus Christ longs for the mastery of the lives that 
‘he has already saved. There is a fulness of life in 
‘Christ, a fulness of Christ in the life, which many 
genuine disciples of Christ have not yet experienced. 
It is worth every cost to get it. This message of a 
young Welsh minister, now serving a large suburban 
church of London, has already been mightily used 
of Christ in the complete revolutionizing of the lives 
of certain of his American Christian f-iends. Will 
you let it search out your life, ard bring you the 
same blessing, —which is simply Christ ? 


In the belief that there is no experience which 
is so widely needed among Christian peo- 
ple as that which this message presents, The 
Sunday School Times will furnish it in such 
form as to make possible its broadcast dis- 
tribution. Those who desire to share in this 
will find a further announcement on page 529 
of this issue. 
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and the significance of this act that we have never yet 
compassed or fathomed it. It constantly reveals some 
new miracle of grace and love—and the speculations 
of nineteen centuries have not exhausted its wealth of 
immediate practical meaning to mankind ; and ages 
that are yet sleeping in our loins will rise to drink a 
wine of richer vintage than we have known out of the 
riches of divine grace and human promise which the 
Cross contains. 

And the Cross is just Jesus,—Jesus in the whole 
inmost truth of his entire being ing gathered up in one 
supreme and complete act. there he stands, 
—still in an act which, a ts it is final, perfect, 
and completely human, is universal and timeless, — 
bidding us to climb up to the samé summit of spirit 
and deed. It may be that some day we shall reach it 
—-but, when we have, he will come again in greater 
glory, in the glory of his Father, to set us climbing to 
other heights. ;. But meantime, we have a long way to 
go before we get there; and until then men will go to 
Jesus on:the Cross for their idealism)-their inspiration, 
their. strength and their salvation,- There if none 
other name givén arhong men whereby they can be 
saved. 

Let the critic then, if he will, ‘give us a simple, 
idyllic Jesus—-a dead historical Jesus—but the mo- 
ment that the heart of man begins to look upon that 
same simple Jesus in the act and article of death, 
every true, pure instinct within it will call him out of 
the grave again, will put a halo around his head, and 
cry out with a vehemence of conviction that will shatter 
the narrow pretensions of a frigid rationalism forever 
and ever, My Lord and my God! If you want the 
proof that Jesus rose from the dead, you have x in 
the fact that everything that is truest and deepest in 
us cannot tolerate the thought of a dead Christ. The 
student in the cool aloofness of his study may be able 
to dissect the documents and talk of a really scientific 
portrait of Jesus. But this heart of ours, with its hot 
blood, its burning hopes, its longings and its strivings, 
has no use for a pale Galilean, It cries out for a liv- 
ing Christ or none at all, For a dead Christ means a 
dead world, —it means a humanity without God and a 
world without hope ! 
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Why is it-that the figure of Jesus does not remain 
static? What is there about him that makes him 
grow like this? 


‘Thou broadenest out with every year 
Eaclr- breadth’ of life to’ fill!” 


You can’ t say that of Socrates or of Elijah or of John 
Wesley—aad yet there are thousands upon thousands 
who know it tobe true about Jesus—who feel it to be 
true for them.!... There.was Charles Lamb, who said 
to a mixed. company. of literary men that if Jesus were 
to come into-the room they would all fall down and try 
to. touch the, hem of his garment! _ There was Shelley 
the atheist, who came to look upon Christ. and found 
the idealization of all that was best in himself in. Him. 
There was Mazzini—patriot and prophet—who saw the 












hope of the liberated people in the Cross! There 
was Savonarola, who wanted a king for Florence and 
made Jesus King! Why should I multiply instances ? 
Let me ask how it came to pass that a Jew's son, a 
craftsman, has come to be, to stand for, all this? 

There is only one answer to it. When we speak of 
Christ we are not trying to translate a historical per- 
son into universal terms. We'are giving him a title 
which belonged to him before he became ‘historical. 
He was Christ before he was Jesus. It was not a 
brilliant piece of propagandist strategy on Paul's part 
to remove the limitations from Jesus by talking about 
Christ, —Paul is simply getting back beyond the his- 
torical Jesus to the eternal Christ. And if he is not 
always very definite and clear when he gets to that 
point, do you wonder? Can you drain a fen with a 
teacup? Can you plumb the Atlantic with a two- 
foot rule? All we know is that there, back of every- 
thing in time, was Christ, the Son of God, the Sent, 
the One who was coming, the Word of God. And 
the very variety and multiplicity of the terms with 
which we have tried to express our sense of his in- 
ward essence, of that entire profound truth of his being 
which we irresistibly feel, shows ‘that in his eternity 
he was, is, and ever will be something that lies wholly 
beyond verbal definition. We call him the Word of 
God, borrowing a term from the old thought of 
Greece. We have called him the Son of God, bor-. 
rowing a figure from human relationships. We have 
called him the ‘‘ brightness of God's glory and the 
express image of his Person,’’ we have exhausted 
human speech in our endeavor to compass the splen- 
dor and the immensity of that Christ who in the ful- 
ness of time became flesh in Jesus—whose splendor 
and immensity break through the earthly tabernacle 
ef flesh to every man who looks upon him with a 
moral understanding. ‘‘ We beheld his glory,’’ says 
John, ‘‘as the glory of the only begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth.’’ © «The light of the know!l- 
edge of the glory of God shines upon us,’’ says Paul, 
‘sin the face of Jesus Christ."’ 


co 


And when we speak of this Christ in the way of 
theology as the second person in the Trinity, we are 
only using a fallible human speech that cannot get 
beyond approximations. It is the best we can do, 
and it is not much.. And if we are going to .bother 
our heads about metaphysical statements of a stupen- 
dous mystery, we shall go on floundering in a mass of 
semi-intelligible terminology forever. And. that is 
not the way of it. Paul tries no theological defini- 
tions ; and the theologian can really do no more than 
splendid guesswork. There is only one region of 
absolute certainty, and that is the region of personal 
experience ; you will never know much about it at 
all until you can say with Paul, ‘‘7o me to live is 
Christ."’ 

But before I come to that, let me remind you of 
some of the, things that Paul associates with Christ. 
There is a phrase which he is constantly using in the 
most varied connections—‘‘ in Chrsst.’" ‘‘In him,’ 
he says, ‘‘were all things created.’’ ‘All things 
have been created through him and unto him, and in 
him do all things consist,’’ that is, hang together. 
He is the creative principle, the creative energy, the 
cohesive force of the whole scheme of things. ‘In 
him,’’ says Paul, ‘are all the treasures of knowledge 
and wisdom hidden.’ He is the source of thought, 
of science, of light. ‘In him,’’ he says again, ‘‘ we 
were chosen before the foundation of the world, to be 
holy and without blemish before him in love.’’ He 
is the origin and driving force of our moral destiny. 
It is in him ‘‘we have our redemption, the forgive- 
ness of sins.’’ He is the agent and author of our 
eternal salvation. In him are all things to be summed 
up in the fulness of the time. He is the destiny and 
the goal of the universe. ‘‘If any man be in Christ 
Jesus, he is a new creation.’’ He is the regenerative, 
recreative power upon human souls. Paul speaks of 
gaining Christ and being found in him, of Christ be- 
ing formed within, of Christ living in him,—and he 
gathers up all his personal experience of Christ in this 
one supreme, splendid word, ‘‘To me to live is Christ.’’ 

I confess I have not yet come upon the theological 
doctrine which covers all that ; and I don’t expect to. 
All this is magnificent struggling with words—and the 
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thing itself breaks through the words and escapes. 


Christ can mean nothing, but the total outgoing of 


God himself in a personal power of creation, revela- 
tion, redemption, regeneration and transfornvation. 
He is the key to the creative and rédemptive life of God. 
He is indeed the creative and redemptive en and 
dynamic in God. He is the very truth of , the 
very other of God gathered up in the activity of re- 


, demption—of which creation and revelation and re- 


generation are essential parts. And once upon a 


‘time all this,—the whole inmost soul of God, took 


flesh in the man Jesus,—and ever since it has been 
pouring itself out on the world in a power and grace 
of redemption, welling out richly and inexhaustibly 
from that fountain which was opened for. sin.and. un- 
cleanness on Calvary. re 

And ¢hat, says Paul, is my life. And what he 
means is that he had opened the gateways of his 
life, so that this personal redemptive power, this Per- 
son, had entered, become the very deepest truth, the 
realest fact, of his own life. o me to live is 
Christ.’’ 

Let us ask him i in more detail what fie means, This 
life of yours, Paul, where does it spring from? From 
Christ. Where does it tend to—what is its goal? Just 
Christ. Whatdo yousustainiton? OnChrist. What 
do you spend iton? OnChrist. From beginning to 
end, from top to bottom, through and through, there was 
nothing in his life which could be expressed in any other 
terms than these. Go to the Greek phi philosopher and 
ask him, ‘« What is your life ?’’ And he would say, 
‘* Life is thought ; to me to live is to think, to reflect, 
to meditate.’’ 
is life to you?"’ 


‘«To me, life is empire ; to live is to 


conquer lands and peoples, —conquest and power, that - 


is life, Gq to the luxury-loving Roman of Paul's 
day and ask him, ‘‘ What is life to you?’’ And he 
would answer, ‘‘ Life is pleasure. . To me to live is to 
have a good time.’'.. Turn again to this wandering 
preacher,—this buffeted, worn, imprisoned apostle, 
—and ask. him, ‘‘Paul, what is life to you?’’ And 
he would say, ‘‘ Not thought, not empire, not power, 
not pleasure,—-to me to live is Christ."’ Ask the 
philosopher, ask Alexander, ask the pleasure-loving 
Roman, ‘Are you satisfied?'’ And they would an- 
Turn and ask Paul,the same 
question—and heiwould tell you, in, F..W. .H, Myers’ 


words... “4 


‘“* Yea, through life, death, through sorrow and 
through sinni 
Christ shall suffice me, for he hath sufficed. 
Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning, 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ.’’ 


My friends, do you know anything about it? What 
is your life? You young men and women, have you 
ever asked yourself that question? If you were to 
say to yourself now, ‘To me to live is ?"’ how 
would you fill in the blank space? Could you fill it 
in atall? Perhaps you would need to say, ‘‘To me 
to live is nothing in particular,"’ for there are multi- 
tudes of young men and women who are living point- 
less, aimless lives, living morally and intellectually 
from hand to mouth, with rarely a glimmering of 
serious purpose. Or perhaps you would say, ‘‘To 
nie to live is to have a good time, I work so many 
hours, and then when that is done I go out to Zve."’ 
Oh, yes, I see them going out to 4ve,—in the skating- 
rink, in the public house. My friend, it isn’t good 
enbugh. That is not life, but the caricature of life, 
the denial of life. Or it may perchancesbe that you 
say, ‘‘To me to live is to get on. I am ambitious, 
pushing, and getting on is my meat and drink, the 
very breath of my life."* Or it may be, ‘‘To me to 
live is to educate myself, to read books. Life is a 
literary culture, or an artistic culture."” My breth- 
ren, life is none of these things, and not all of them 
together. If you had them all, and all at their best, 
they would leave the best part of you empty and 
hungry and starving. There is only one life, one 
true life,—it is the life in Christ, through Christ, for 
Christ, the life which zs Christ !—the life of which 
Christ is the beginning, the middle, the end, Every- 
thing short of this is the pretense and the parody of 
life. This is the life you and I were made for, the 
life for which we were intended,—that life which 
comes to us when we show self and sense and sin to the 
door, and when into the empty house God sends the 
Spirit of his Son. And our life is by our own act and 
will deliberately grounded in the God who made it 
through Christ, by whom he made it.. That is life— 
and nothing short of it is good enough for you or 
for me. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, 





} This sentence and the next were suggested to the preacher by a 
dim memory of a Welsh sermon preached many years ago by Princi- 
pal T. Charles Edwards of Bala. 
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1 Ge to Alexander and ask him, ‘‘ What, 
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T WAS recently my priv- 
‘ilege to spend three 
months in Korea 
studying what is perhaps 
the. most remarkable cru- 
sade of faith in the history 
of the Christian church, 
The missionary body in 
Korea, which now numbers 
about 300, has been 
twenty-five years in lead- 
ing 100,000 Koreans from 
the darkness of heathen- 
ism into the light of the 
gospel. This year they 
have undertaken to pray 
and work for 1,000,000 
‘souls for Christ in the short 
period of twelve months. 
During my sojourn in the 
country many remarkable 
instances of the, wonderful. | 
faith and zeal of Korean . 
Christians were ‘ brought. - .: 
under my notice... The 
following is the. story of 
Whang Pum Oh, once a 
blind sorcerer, now.a hero 
of the cross of Jesus Christ. 

In spite of his affliction, 
Whang is one of. the hap- 
piest Christians in Korea. 
In the ‘*Korean Mission 
Field'* Miss Anna. Rae 
Mills gives the following 
pen picture of the 25 
man: . 

“I wish yop ; could, od 
him smile! In:repoge, 
face is thoughtful, viel, 
seeing things, not things 
close by—those physical 
eyes see nothing in this 
physical world—but far off 
things in another world, the world where life is true, 
where purpose conquers poverty, where love sees 
through blindness, where God is the light men see 
by. It was so I saw him first; dusty, dirty,.tired, at 
the end of a two-hundred-mile walk. Thus he came 
to our back door, and I saw on his tired, pock-marked 
face the vision of. the other world. . Strange, isn't it, 
to find a deeper, sweeter happiness on a blind Korean 
face than I ever saw on a human face at home ?"’ 

When I read this deseription of Whang, with face 
glorified by the grace of God, I détermined that I 
would not leave until I had seen this‘man. It was not, 
however, until the close of my stay in the country that 
I had an opportunity of visiting Taiku and coming 
into contact with the former blind sorcerer. Knowing 
of my ‘desire, the Rev. H. M. Bruen, the leader of 
evangelistic work at Taiku station, had sent’ for 
Whang, who lived in a village sixty li away. Before 
the message could reach him, however, Whang ap- 
peared in Taiku, having walked the twenty miles in 
order to attend the large Bible class which was then 
in session. ‘Through Mr. Bruen's kindness in acting 
as interpreter, I had a long interview with him and 
heard from his own lips the story of his conversion, 
and of his remarkable pilgrimage in quest of the 
Truth, 

When three years of age Whang Pum Oh was taken 
with small-pox, and he became blind as a result of 
the disease. When he was only ten years of age both 
his parents were seized with cholera, and died within 
a few days of each other. Whang went to live with 
his uncle, who had the blind boy taught the art of 
sorcery. In Korea it is customary for nearly all the 
blind people to become sorcerérs, The aft: is very 
prevalent throughout the land. It -is especially in 
demand in times of sickness. A blind sorcerer is 
consulted. He goes through some weird incantations, 
and tells the people how to propitiate the evil spirit 
that has sent the disease. 

The sorcerer also professes to tell people how to 
find lost articles ; how journeys may be made success- 
fully ;‘ how a‘new house’ should be built’ to avoid the 


for Christ.!’-, 


sells for 25 cents. 





‘WHANG AND HIS GOSPEL IN TIN 


How: many miles would you walk to get a Bible? 
That question isa very practical one in Korea. 
This is the stoty of a blind man who did not think 
a five-hundred mile walk was too long, and who 
pressed into service his own, sorcery-knowledge of 
arithmetical tables, and some old Standard Oil tin 
cans, to carry on his personal Bible study. 

Mr. Davis has just published (from the Revell 
house) a very remarkable little book called ‘* Korea 
This story of Whang appears as one 
' of the chapters.’ ‘The’ book ‘is-‘one of the most im- 

pressive arguments for Christian missions that can 

be put into the hands of an indifferent person. It 
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the Blind Sorcerer 
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evil spirits ;_ and so forth. 
It is all a system of decep- 
tion. Whang made money 
in this profession, and pur- 
chased household goods 
and fields. 
On one occasion Mr. 
Bruen’s Korean helper was 
hing in a guest-room 
in Whang’s village. The 
sorcerer went to hear him, 


with the gospel story. -‘The 
more he listened to the 
Korean messenger of the 
gospel, the more he felt 
the wickedness of his sor- 
cery. He argued with the 
helper’ for two days. At 


. > the truthfulness. of the. gos- 
pel, and became a believer. 
Whang began to attend 

the church, but continued 
to~practise his art of di- 
vination, for it was a very 


after week, however, as he 
understood the doctrine of 
the gospel more fully, he 
began to have a great dis- 
taste for ‘his work. At 

“length one day when. re- 
quested to attend a certain 
house he refused, and broke 
all his instruments before 
the eyes of his visitor. 

He now began .to ex- 
perience a. great .longing 
to learn-:to' read. God's 
Word. On account of his 
blindness, however, _ this 
was an extremely difficult 
task. Week after week he 
groped his v way fifteen / (five miles) along the country 
road to attend a church, for there were no Christians 
in his village. For a year he prayed earnestly that 
the Father would. make it possible for him to gain a 
knowledge of the Bible. 

One night God answered his prayer.in an unex- 
pected manner. The thought flashed into his mind 
that he might adapt one of the arithmetical tables 
used by blind sorcerers ;‘and, by the aid of this, work 
out a system of his own that would. enable him to 
read. His next step was to purchase several large 
Standard Oil tin cans of the type commonly used in 
the Orient. From these he made four or five thousand 
small tin squares, with a hole through each so that 
they could be threaded on a string. .Then he made 
indentations in different corners of. these squares, to 
indicate, the various letters of the Korean alphabet. 
He.also procured two thousand pieces of wood in 
varying shapes to indicate the final consonants. 

The great desire of Whang’s soul was not only to 
read, but to memorize God’s Word. - Having created 
a crude system of reading, he began to master the 
Scriptures. His plan'was to have a friend read out 
of John’s Gospel while he formed sentence after 
sentence by threading his tin and wooden squares on 
a string. Then by running his fingers over the crude 
type he committed verse after verse of God’s Word to 
memory. In this manner he learned the first six 
chapters of John. On one occasion while at the 
church a new vision dawned upon the soul of Whang. 
He heard that at Pyeng Yang, about one thousand # 
distant, there was a school for teaching the blind to 
read in a new and wonderful manner. Fortwo years 
he prayed that God would open the way for him to go 
to that school. : 

At length Mr. Bruen heard of the former sorcerer’s 
heroic efforts to master God's Word, and of his great 
desire to go to Pyeng Yang, and sent him seven yen 
to buy a railroad ticket for the northern city. Whang 
was full of joy over the prospect of ‘his great desire 
being realized, but knowing that his wifé and family 
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and was deeply impressed — 


last he was convinced of. 


lucrative profession. Week - 
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LESSON FOR NOV. 6 (Matt: 20 : 17-30) 


Honoring the Christ-Day 


MAX. years ago, when a little nine-year-old child, 
only a few months in America from the father- 
land, Germany, I took part in a Christmas 
celebration in the German Lutheran Church. As I 
could not yet speak English, I recited a German poem 
about the Christ Child's birthday. How well I re- 
member ¢ha#, my first Christmas in America! While 
we realized that Christmas was for every one, it seemed 
that every one was mutually agreed that it was espe- 
cially for the children. — ‘' 

The church was decorated with the usual Christmas 
greenery. The left front corner held.a gigantic Christ- 
mas tree, trimmed and ready for lighting at the right 
moment. In the right front corner, diagonally placed, 
was a large picture of the babe Jesus in a manger with 
Joseph, Mary, the shepherds and the cattle in the 
stable ; through the doorway could be seen the azure 
sky and the golden stars, and, above the stable, the 
«‘Star.’’ The figures were life-size, and, by some 
manner of illumination behind the scene, the lights 
in the stable and the shining of the stars were made 
to appear very realistic indeed. 

The thing that I wish especially to note is that the 
theme of every feature of the entertainment, whether 
in song or recitation, was Christ, —his birth, and what 
it meant to the world and to us individually. But clear- 
est and best of all to me was the pastor's part, his 
simple child-like prayer, which even the infant class 
might comprehend, his reading of the Christmas 
story, and then, leaning his arms on the Bible, his 
face aglow with the love and spirit of Christ, his tell- 
ing in his own words the old, old beautiful story. 
There was no attempt at an eloquent oration. The 
eloquence lay in its simplicity. Old men and women 


furtively wiped their eyes, and the children's faces’ 


shone with love and the determination ‘‘never to be 
naughty again."* How well I remember how my own 
childish heart swelled with love and holy joy! How 
many resolutions I made! How high were my ideals, . 
and how the thought of the. Christ. Child filled my, 
very being, so that the Christmas tree and gifts came 
only as an after thoight and a secondary joy. 

Since that first Christmas in America I have spent 
the holidays in many different towns and cities, and 
celebrated Christmas in many different churches of 
many denominations, And yet, mark you, without 
exception, in cantatas and dialogues, the central theme 
around which the tender love and early and lasting 
impressions of the little ones was drawn, has not been 
Christ, but Santa Claus. Is it any wonder that when 
a teacher asked a class of boys, ranging from twelve 
to twenty, the meaning of Christmas, not one could 
tell her? I admit the case is no doubt exceptional, 
but it is nevertheless true. 

Many of us have been shocked at the assertions 
made in our magazines as to the alleged free think- 
ing taught in our colleges and universities; but 
that is no. more amazing to me than that we teach 
Christ all the year in our Sunday-schools, and when 
the day of all the year comes on which we should 
celebrate his birth, we spend weeks in the prepara- 
tion of an entertainment in which the heart and 
center is Santa Claus, a creature only of the imagina- 
tion. Why not celebrate Easter by giving an enter- 
tainment in honor of some other mythological char- 
acter, or give a lecture on the English poets, as I once 
heard a minister in a large fashionable city church do 
upon an Easter Sunday evening! 

Surely the business of the church first, last and 
always, especially at Christmas time, is the teaching 
and preaching of Christ. At the annual Christmas 
celebration the churches are likely to be crowded as 
they seldom are on any other night in the year. ; Little 
waifs who never enter the Sunday-school come to see 
the tree, and hope for a stray orange and some candy. 
Dare we allow such an opportunity to slip by without 
preaching Christ at a season when hearts are unusu- 
ally tender and susceptible to the beautiful old, old 
story? Will you not join me this year in making 
Christmas a glorious Christ celebration? Songs, 
poems, —in everything that is done and said, let Christ 
be the theme and he only. . Will you not try it this 
Christmas? Won't you give the dear Christ Child.a 
chance? If it fails I shall hereafter hold my peace; 
but fail I know it will not. 

I have in mind a pastor who regularly for ten years, 
at the Christmas entertainment, has told the children 
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Thanksgiving and Christmas in the Sunday-School | 


There is a ** novelty’ that is sorely needed in the 
Christmas celebrations of many Sunday-schools, 
and that novelty is simply Jesus Christ. How far 
from the simple spirit of the Christ Child we have 
wandered, in our quest for “‘ features,”’ and “* new 
interest,¥ and excitement of all sorts! The mes- 
sages on this page should help many to realize afresh 
what Christ would have his Birthday mean in the 
Sunday-school; and there is rich opportunity for 
a right preparation for this in a Thanksgiving serv- 
ice of the sort described here. 





= 





his experience in speaking his first piece, and how he 
failed and was spanked! How much better might 
he have devoted his time to the telling of the story 
that never grows old. 

Pastors, who read this, will you not use this Christ- 
mas to ‘preach: Jesus simply. Do not be afraid that 
people will ‘undervalue your dignity if your language 
is too simple.’ Let the smallest toddler who is old 
enough to understand «‘The night before Christmas, 
when all thro’ the house,’’ be able to understand the 
story of. the Christ Child. Spend much time and 
thought and prayer upon the preparation of the felling 
of the old Christmas story, even though you spend but 
five minutes in its actual telling at the eventful time. 

How I loved the old German celebration of Christ- 
mas Eve at home, when we children had been locked 
out of the parlor for a week and, upon Christmas Eve, 
dressed in our prettiest we were in the hall slyly tak- 
ing turns peeking through the key hole and impa- 
tiently awaiting the moment when the door would be 
thrown wide by our smiling parents, we marched in 
and formed a circle about the glittering tree and sang 


‘a Christmas hymn and prayed a Christmas prayer, 


previously taught.: Then our parents re-read or told 
the sweet story of Christ's bitth,' and after the singing 
of another. Christmas hymn the presents were be- 
stowed. . The German children have their ‘‘ Wei- 
nachtsman,’ (Santa Claus), -but they are taught that 
the Christ Child leads him about from place to place 
and shows him the home of ‘‘ Each good little boy 
and girl.’’ So the Christ Child has first place in the 
children’s gratitude. — 

Let us make it a Christmas that shall be a rea/ cele- 
bration of Christ's birth, and that shall linger in the 
heart and memory of some of the children throughout 
their lives, as my first Christmas in America has lin- 
gered with tenderest recollection in mine. — 7herese 
Dormeyer, North Fork, California. 

. 


How to Celebrate Thanksgiving Day 


N THE Thanksgiving celebration in the Sunday- 
school we have an opportunity that must not be 
missed if the strongest work is to be done. A 

recognition of our religious festivals is desirable in the 
Sunday-school if these days are not to degenerate into 
holidays celebrated n.efely by the gala festivities 
of Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Easter. 

In the average home the emphasis placed in the 
child’s mind regafding Thanksgiving Day is that of a 
great feast time. In the school the historical empha- 
sis is the greatest. It is a day associated with the 
Pilgrims and their landing, and their first year of 
hardships. Feasting is a natural characteristic of a 
day of great joy in a child’s thought, and, of course, 
it is good. It is well, also, that stories of the old time, 
telling of the simplicity, the struggle, and the devo- 
tion of the forefathers should be more than twice-told 
tales. But, withal, it is of greater import in the de- 
velopment of character to think why we keep Thanks- 
giving Day, and to cultivate a feeling for its keeping, 
than te.know why our ancestors did thus and so. 

‘Gratitude needs to be constantly awakened and 
nourished that a grateful nature may grow out of a 
habit of thanksgiving. In this day of a multiplicity 
of. good things, children are not grateful for those 
which to their grandparents would have been real 
treasures, and the blessings that are ‘‘new every 
morning ’’ are accepted as a matter of course. 

As I think of thanks giving, a very beautiful pic- 
ture comes before me. It is a picture of a beautiful 
old lady, dear to all who knew her, and dearest to 
those who knew her best. And the question often 














came, ‘‘What makes her so beautiful?’* ‘Why 
does she stand singularly alone in the beauty of her 
character?'' One thing was manifestly true. There 
seemed to bea spring within of ever-flowing gratitude. 
The smallest attention from those nearest to her, the 
slightest help given through years of partial helpless- 
ness, brought constantly the ‘‘ Thank you, dear,"’ that 
memory now holds precious. The least remembrance 
by friends without was magnified in her eyes, and ‘It 
is very good of you,"’ or ‘It is too much for you to 
do,’’ was a familiar sound to their ears, ‘‘ Bless the 
Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits,’’ was 
the spirit of her prayers, and her thanksgiving day 
came three hundred and sixty-five times a year. 

If in our children of to-day were cultivated one- 
tenth of this spirit, they might in their old age be as 
beautiful as she whom ‘her children call blessed.*’ 
How shall we, as Sunday-school teachers, use our op- 
portunity for such a cultivation? A service, impres- 
sive and inspiring, on the Sunday previous to Thanks- 
giving Day, and joined in by the whole school as one 
large family, or celebrated by -the separate depart- 
ments, will help to this end. 

Imagine a Sunday-school gathered together in a 
room decorated with the symbols of the harvest in- 
gathering. After a few strains of quieting and rev- 
erential music, the superintendent reads the Presi- 
dent's proclamation. Then follows the singing of 
the grand old ‘‘ Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.'’ This is not so often heard in Sunday-school 
asitshould be. Mari R. Hofer has well said, ‘‘To begin 
a program with the Doxology seems stupidly old-fash- 
ioned and slow. Yet, as a matter of fact, the children 
of to-day need to be taught the Doxology as they need 
to be taught to spell and cipher and other minor mat- 
ters in education. Old Hundred is not yet worn out, 
although sung by centuries of Christians. If you 
want to give children a real thrill, something in which 
they can splash around and spread themselves, so to 
speak, teach them the Doxology. It is just their kind, 
a simple broad melody for them to lay hold of, and 
extract good froin.'’ 

The program continues with the sentences contained 
in the first four verses of Psalm 103, recited antipho- 
nally from the opposite sides of the room. ‘‘O Give 
Thanks unto the Lord’’ is then sung by a chorus of 
girls. The interest of the children is held by the 
older ones reading a few lines of Psalm 136, while in 
between each line, the younger ones repeat the refrain, 
‘‘For his loving kindness endureth forever.’’ All 
join in singing, 

** We plough the fields and scatter 
The good seed o’er the land, 
But it is fed and watered 
By God’s Almighty hand,”’ 


Nothing can be better than this with its tune of the 
old church processional. 

Two people, especialiy fitted for such work, then 
tell two short stories. The first story is the simpler 
one, and is of the old-time offering of the first-fruits, 
and the sacrifice upon the altar, with which is used a 
copy of that beautiful picture, ‘‘ Religion,’’ by Sar- 
gent. The second story is ‘‘ The Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal’’ in an abbreviated form. 

After these stories are told, a representative from 
each class brings to ‘‘the altar’’ an offering in money, 
or a little written plan for a dinner to be taken to a 
poor family the day before Thanksgiving. A commit- 
tee is appointed to buy the dinners and distribute 
them for those classes who cannot do this themselves, 
but wherever possible each class does its own work. 
Reports of visits made are given the next Sunday, and 
the total offering’ of the school announced. ; 

Before the Thanksgiving service ends each pupil is 
asked to find out how many people worked together 
to make his own breakfast possible. The pastor then 
leads in a short and fitting prayer. 

The younger children are given sealed envelopes, 
‘*to be opened at Thanksgiving breakfast.’’' In these 
envelopes are cards on which are written Bible verses 
about giving thanks. 

Such a program as the above must be planned by 
superintendent and: teachers in advance, and the co- 
operation of some of the pupils gained. Under capa- 
ble leadership the older boys and girls may serve in 
the decoration of the room. The more they can be 
actively at work, the greater will be the good done. 
—Frederica Beard, Oak Park, Illinois. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
Parallel passages: Mark 14: 12-26; Luke 22: 7- 
237. 39+ Johh 13: 21-30. 
A Word to the Teacher 


OU and ast class are entering into a sacred place 
in the life of our Saviour and Master. It was 
his last evening on earth, before his crucifixion, 

with his dearest friends. He had much to say to 
them, as he has much to say to you through the 
record of what he said and did on that last. night in 
the Upper Room. Wecannot possibly understand the 
meaning of this lesson by study. No brilliancy or 
clearness of intellect can see through it. No lesson- 
helps can enable us to takeit in. nly One can give 
us its meaning: and that one is Jesus Christ our risen 
Lord himself, and the Holy Spirit whose work is to 
a Christ: ‘‘for he shall take of mine, and shall 
eclare it unto you” d ohn 16: 14). 

Therefore turn to st in prayer, apart by your- 
self, before you commence any other preparation of 
this lesson, and ask him to teach you himself, and 
through you to teach your class, what he wants this 
lesson tomeantothemand to you. Better thanteach, 
ask him to give Aimse/f to you, and through you to 
gee himseif to your class, as the lesson is unfolded 

y him before you all. Pray that you may realize, 
with a clearness and sensitiveness that you have 
never known before, that the very.Jesus whose words 
and acts you study this week is with you and. in you, 
in all the fulness of, God, in his actual, literal pres- 
ence., Ask that everything in your own life which, 
though it be by only a hairbreadth, is barring the 
way to Christ’s overmastering presence and fullest 
indwelling, shall be swept out of your life, cleansed 
net nb te away, by his own forgiving, redeeming 
bl poured out for you. You must first surrender 
it—anything, rey ing in — life—to make it pos- 
sible for Christ to do this; Surrender the known sin, 
akkibg strength from him.to do so; then ask him to 
cleanse you of the unknown, undiscovered sin which 
is;in your life as it is in every life. Take time for all 
this in prayer, alone with. your Saviour. The busier 

our life is, and the harder it is for you to get time 
for this, the more you need it. 

‘Then read, asking Him to interpret it all, every- 
thing in the four Gospels on this last-evening of His 
in the Upper Room with the disciples. Use notonl 
the parallel passages cited above, but above ail read, 
with,.the utmost attention, the marvelous record 
which. John alone gives of Jesus’ meannge and prayer, 
in John 14: t to 17: 26, nly in the light .of these 
chapters, freshly studied, can we hope to enter into 
the meaning of the Lord’s Punees, A message of very 
unusual richness, on ‘‘ The Life That Is Christ,” 
given on page 519 in this issue, may open up an en- 
tirely new vision of that partaking of Christ for 
which his Supper stands. 

If, after this preparation in prayer and Bible medi- 
tation, you then commit wholly to Christ the final work- 
ing out of your plan of lesson-teaching in class, asking 
him not only to use you for this, but also to pre . 
by his own direct action, every one of your pupils for 

is giving of Himself to them through you and your 
teaching, you will have made a beginning, in accept- 
ing your responsibility as a teacher, which Christ can 
and will honor and wonderfully bless. 

Will you do it? For Christ’s sake and his Kingdom 
in the lives that are entrusted to you, will you do it? 
If you have only read over these foregoing para- 

aphs, perhaps with some impatience because they 

id not offer the kind of ‘‘ help” you were looking 
for, will you stop here,—before going on into the 
much less important, because easier and more super- 
ficial, helps of outline and interpretation,—and go 
back tu what is here urged: carry out to the last de- 
tail the costly plan of prayer, and personal surren- 
der, and the appropriation of Christ, and the medita- 
tive, searching study of all the Gospel material ? 
That is the lesson reperetenn you need, Try it 
in all its richness, and any other form of lesson 
help will seem meager and petty in contrast. 


Planning the Lesson-Teaching 


The material divides naturally into three sections : 
The Preparation, the Betrayal, and the Supper. 

THe PREPARATION (vs. 17-19). On the observance 
of the Passover as the origin of the Hebrew common- 
wealth, see Stalker's 2d paragraph. There was great 
scrupulousness to have no leaven in a Jewish house 
(Mackie, 1), and elaborate preparations were neces- 
sary (Riddle, on y. 19). -The passover was a family 


meal, which makes the fellowship of the Twelve the 
more significant (Sanders, 9) Why should there 
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LESSON 6. NOVEMBER 6. , THE LAST. SUP 
Matthew 26 : 17-30. Conimit verses 26-28 
Golden Text: This is my body which is given for you: this do in remembrance of me:—Luke 22: 19 


17 Now on the first day of ‘unleavened bread the disciples 
came to Jesus, saying, wilt thou that we make ready 
for thee to eat the passover? 18 And he said, Go’ into the 
city to such a-man, and say unto him, The Teacher saith, My 
time is at hand ; I yp Ace passover at thy passat sae F- 
ciples. 19 And the ples did as Jesus appointed them ; 
and they made ready the passover. 

20 Now when even was come, he was ! sitting at meat with 
the twelve * disciples; 21 and as they were eating, he said, 
Verily I say unto you, that one of you shall * betray me. 22 
And they were exceeding sorrow and began to say unto 
him every one, Is it 1, Lord? 23 And he answered and said, 
He that dipped his hand with me in the dish, the same shall 
8 betray me. 24 The Son of man gocth, even as it is written 
of him : but woe unto that man through whom the Son of man 
is * betrayed ! good were it ‘for that man if he had not been 
born. 25 And Judas, who ® betrayed him, answered and said, 
Is it I, Rabbi? He saith unto him, Thou hast said. 

26 And as they were eating, Jesus took 5 bread, and blessed, 
and brake it ; and he gave to the disciples, and said, Take, 
eat; this is my body. 27 And he took ®a cup, and gave 
thanks, and gave to them, saying, Drink ye all of it; 28 for 
this is my blood of the 7 covenant, which is poured out for 
many unto remission of sins, But I say unto you, I shall 
not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine, until that day 
when I drink it new with you in my Father's kingdom. 

go And when they had sung a hymn, they went out into the 
mount of Olives, 

1 Or, reclining at table * Many authorities, some ancient, omit 
disciples. * Or, delivered him up ‘Gr. for him if that man. * Or, 
ad Some ancient authoriti the cup. 7 Many ancient 





authorities insert mew.’ ~ ‘ 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 








have been so much mystery in locating the place? 
(Riddle, on v, 18.) A thorough opening up of the 
lesson by question and review is suggested in Lov- 
ett’s 2d paragtap . i 

Mark and Luke ate fuller on the preparations for 
the last supper. : 

Tue BeTRaYAt (vs. 20-25). Why did Judas do it? 
How can it possibly be accounted for ? what the 
class think; then suggest to them the’possible expla- 
nations given in the opening part of the'editorialin this 
issue on Judas, “Judas évi sally left ioe peeeeee 
the Lord’s Supper was formally instituted (Stalker, 
3). What did Jesus’ mean by his- reference to the 
dipping with fim in‘thé dish, arid his handing ‘the 
sop to Judas? (See John’s accotint, which is‘mutchthe 
fullest on this section.) Mackie’s 2d paragraph throws 
light on it, and shows how it heightened Judas’ 
treachery. Sanders’’12th ee makes an in- 
teresting suggestion. It has also been pointed out that 
‘‘the giving of a morsel directly from the dish was 
proffer and pledge of friendship. ... Judas might 
change, but Jesus was still the same.” 

Did Judas Aave to betray Jesus, because of proph- 
ecy or any other reason? Sanders’ 12th paragraph 
is clear on this, as we must be. How did Judas feel 
that night?) Ridgway’s 2d ————_ answers, A 
well-known story, but wonderfully impressive to a 
class that has not heard it before, is given in the last 
paragraph of the [lustration Round-Table. 

Tue Supper (vs. 26-30),— We must bear in mind what 
the original passover meant. When the children of 
Israel were to be forever freed from’ the. bondage of 
Egypt, blood, which is the life, was to.be placed upon 
their doorways as evidence of their pledged pha 
to God; and the destroyer who went through Egypt 
that night was not suffered to come into any house 
thus marked, or saved, by blood. Instead, God made 
with those in that house a blood covenant of release 
and protection. What close parallel is there between 
the Old Testament passover and what Professor 
Stalker calls the New Testament passover ? 

As to the symbolism or meaning, Riddle’s com- 
ment on verses 26, 28, touches upon the Mathie | 
views. The pegging and simplicity of this memorial, 
in contrast with a dha memorial, are pointed 
out in Pierson’s first two paragraphs ; and his 3d 
paragraph gives heart-stirring pictures of its observ- 
ance around the world. Other hints are given in 
Wells’ plan, and in Lovett’s 4th to 7th paragraphs. 

But if you, the teacher, have prepared, in the way 
urged above, for Christ's use of you and this lesson 
to the giving of himself to your class, the Lord’s 
Supper will have a meaning to the class that it never 
tnaidl badore, the meaning that only he can give. It 
means Christ in us. It means that we, in our sin- 
poisoned, death-doomed hopelessness, literally par- 
take of the spiritual body and -blood of Christ, and 
that his purifying, healing, sinless, eternal-life- 
giving blood flows through our veins, and we are 
saved : saved habitually from sinning as well as 
saved from the penalty of sin. It means that to live 
is Christ. It means that our lives will show forth 
Christ so constantly and compellingly that others will 
want him as we have him.. It means that no longer 
we live, but: Christ liveth in us, It means—but only 
Christ can tell you what it means, and only he 
through your surrendered, Christ-mastered life can 
teach your pupils this lesson. 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


IME.—All three Synoptic Gospels state that our 
Lord ate the paschal ve with his disciples 
at the regular time, the fourteenth of Nisan. 

But many infer from John 18 ; 28 that the date was 
the thirteenth of Nisan, a dayin advance. It is here 
held that the positive statements outweigh the infer- 
ence, and that such an pomp xg is well-nigh im- 
possible. The day was certainly Thursday; by the 
chronology accepted here, April 6, A. D. 30. 

Places.— Verses 17 and 18 should be placed at 
Bethany ; verses 19-29, in an upper room (Mark) at 
Jerusalem, the exact site being unknown; in verse 
30 the Mount of Olives, just east of Jerusalem, refers 
more specifically to Gethsemane, on the western slope 
of the ridge. 

The Probable Order of Events.— After an expression 
of desire by our Lord, there was a contention among 
the disciples, probably in connection with the as- 
signment of places at the’ table (Luke); then, the 
on the disciples’ feet (John); the announce- 
ment the betrayal followed; Judas. withdrew 
(John); then, the institution of the Lord’s Supper; a 

ediction of. Peter’s denial; the farewell discourse 
and prayer (John); the departure to Gethsemane, 

The > eat Meal.—This occupied much time, 
and the rites observed were numerous, the various 
stages being connected with cups of wine. The third 
cup, called the cup of thanksgiving, followed the 
sr wey of the meal, the unleavened bread, the 

itter herbs, and the lamb. Psalms were sung be- 
fore and after the meal, But little can be deduced 
with certainty from this ritual in regard to the insti- 
tution of the Lord’s Supper. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 17.—The first day of unleavened bread: 
The fourteenth of Nisan, on which day the Jews put 
all leaven out of their houses. Mark and Luke 
specify that it was when the passover (meaning the 

aschal lamb) must be satrificed.—'The ‘disciples ¢ 
Probably all of the twelve:—T7he passovtr >" Heré 
the paschal supper is meant. ~ ; 

Verse 18.—/nito the city: Jerusalem, where the 
celebration must take place.— Such a man; See Mark 
and Luke. The place was unknown to all of the 
disciples, probably to conceal it from Judas as long 
as possible.—My time is at hand: The reference is 
undoubtedly to his approaching death. 

Verse 19.—Made ready the passover : The large 
upper room: was already partially prepared (Mark, 
Luke). ‘The householder had probably provided a 
lamb; and this Peter and John would present in the 
temple and slay before the priest, and then make all 
other needed preparations. 

Verse 21.—As they were eating : That is, at some 
time during the prolonged celebration. In verse 26 
the same phrase occurs, and a later stage of the 
supper is there referred to. It is therefore probable, 
though not certain, that Judas withdrew before the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper.— Betray : Or, ** de- 
liverup.” Hereina bad sense; compare verses 14-16. 

Verse 22.—Lvery one, fs it I, Lord: All asked 
the question, moved by sorrow and surprise. The 
form, too, suggests a denial. 

Verse 23.—He that dippeth: This did not defi- 
nitely point to Judas, but to some one near Jesus, 

Verse 24.—7he Son of man goeth: Referring to 
his death, which had n prophesied in the Old 
Testament ; com Isaiah 53 : 7-9.— Woe: Sug- 
gesting wrath to be visited upon him, 

Verse 25.—Raddi: A-still more respectful address, 
quite in keeping with the hypocrisy of Judas. John 
gives further details. 

Verses 26, 28.--7his is my body ... this is my 
blood of the covenant; These phrases could not be 
taken literally, when they were uttered, for Jesus 
had not yet died. In none of the accounts is it 
stated : ‘‘ This wine is my blood.” That it was to 
be a permanent memorial service is evident from 1 
Corinthians 11 : 24. Whole libraries have been writ- 
ten on the significante of the language when used in 
the ‘“‘communion” service. The Roman Catholic 
view aims to be literal {/‘ transubstantiation”’). The 
other views are those presented by Luther, Calvin, 
and Zwingli, respectively, but cannot be fully stated 
here. ‘‘ Covenant” is preferable to ‘‘ testament,” 
and refers to an’ ement established by God, and 
made effectual by the death of Christ. 

Verse 29.—/n my Father's kingdom: The future 
kingdom of glory, when the Lord returns. Compare 
t Corinthians 11 : 26, ‘* till he come.” 

Verse 30.—Sung a khymn;: Probably the ‘‘Hallel,” 
comprising Psalms 115-118. . 
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LESSON FOR NOV. 6 (Matt. 26 : 17-30) 


The Holy of Holies 
‘ By Professor James Stalker, D.D. 


HIS evening was the most remarkable in the life 
of Christ; it has been called the Holy of Holies 
in the Gospel history. But we need to take the 

other accounts of the proceedings with us, especially 
that of John, to be able to realize it in all its sub- 
limity and solemnity. : 

PREPARATION FOR THE Worsuip oF Gop.—The 
fourteenth day of the month Nisan was a notable one 
in the life of a Jew, because then the celebra- 
tion of the Feast of the Passover, which lasted seven 
days. Alamb for every household had to be ‘pro- 
cured and slainat thetemple. But the festival itself 
was a domestic event; and every family had its own 
ame ar to make for observing the utiful rite 

y which the origin of the Hebrew commonwealth 
was kept in memory. The disciples were to Jesus in 

lace of a family; and they came asking where it was 

is will that they should keep the feast. They knew 
that he would be interested in the religious and 
national event; and they found him even keener on 
the subject than themselves. He knew so well 
how to direct them that it is evident he had been 
thinking of the subject before, if not actually arrang- 
ing with the proprietor of the upper room in whic 
they were to sit down to the celebration. Thus did 
Jesus fulfil all righteousness, setting an example to 
those who imitate him in all ages as to how to go 
about the services of religion. hen these overtake 
us unprepared, they do us little good; but, when — 
are anticipated beforehand and everything is weil 
arranged, we reap the full benefit. 

THe SHADOW ON THE COMMUNION T'ABLE.—It is not 
easy to estimate the pain endured by Jesus in toler- 
ating Judas so long; but he bore his presence and 
his pretense of friendship because he wanted to do 
the very uttermost for his reclamation. This night, 
however, he was to lay bare to those who loved him 
his very heart; and he could not do so beneath such 
evil eyes. ‘Too often already had he felt the abase- 
‘ment of casting his pearls before swine; but those 
he had now to give were too precious; so the traitor 
must go. Itis not madeclear at what exact point 
iene went reeling forth; but it must oe ave 

en before the institution of the the Last Supper. 
For his picture of this scene Leonardo da Vinci se- 
lected the moment when the announcement of the 
rs oe had just been made; and he makes every 
one. of the disciples become rigid in the attitude in 
which the anouncement fell on him, as if congealed 
with horror. It shows how well Judas had hidden 
his real character that none suspected him. Each 
rather suspected himself, asking, ‘‘Is it 1?” 
are moments when we become aware of such depths 
of sin not only without us but within us that there 
is no crime we fear we might not commit; and, at 
this time, the disciples were being hurried from 
change to change with such bewildering rapidity that 
they were as uncertain how they might behave them- 
selves at the next turn of events as any one is how he 
might actin an earthquake or if met a mad dog in the 
street. Judas also asked, ‘‘Is it 1?” lest his silence 
should excite suspicion; and the terms in which 
Jesus unmasked him hardly seem to have opened the 
eyes of hiscomrades, But he knew he was detected. 

Tue New TEsTAMENT Passover.—When the traitor 
was removed, the heart of the Saviour expanded in 
those scenes which are the apotheosis of friendship 
and of which the Fourth Gospel has preserved the 
poeeome record. The bread and the wine of the 

rd’s Supper were the same as had been provided 
for the Passover; and scholars minutely acquainted 
with the ritual of the ancient festival are able to make 
a shrewd guess at the exact point in the one ordi- 
nance where the other took its place. Here the Old 
Testament passed into the New, the celebration of 
the deliverance from Egyptian bondage giving place 
to the celebration of the deliverance from sin and 
death. Ofthe bread, Jesus said, ‘‘ This is My body,” 
and of the cup, ‘‘ This is My blood.”’ - Body and blood 
form the whole man; and Christ gives in the sacra- 
ment the whole of himself. Yet, as the bread has to 
be broken and the wine poured out before their vir- 
tues can do us good, so had the body of Christ to be 
broken and his blood shed before they could become 
the life of the world; it is Christ crucified in whom 
Christendom glories. ‘‘The blood of the testament” 
the wine is called in the Authorized Version; but 
this is an unfortunate translation; the renderin 
‘*covenant” in the Revised Version is far better. 
covenant is a league, bond or union between two or 
more parties; religion isa union between God and 
man; and thus we see why the communion may be 
called a covenant; because in it the Saviour gives 
himself to the soul and the soul gives itself to the 
Saviour. The adjective ‘‘new” before ‘‘covenant ” 
is omitted in the Revised Version of Matthew; but 
it is found in Paul’s account of the transaction; 
and it is implied where it is not expressed. When it 
is supplied, it carries us back toa passage in Jeremiah 
—certainly one of the very greatest in the Old Testa- 
ment—where Jehovah promises to make a new cove- 
nant; that is;a closer and ‘more indestructible tinion 
between himself and mankind. A new covenant was 
required because the old one had been broken. The 
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making of the old one is described in the first half 
of the twenty-fourth chapter of Exodus; and there 
will be an expla nof the mysterious words 
in our lesson, ‘‘in My blood.” Before the Israelites 
were allowed to enter into covenant with their God, 
sacrifices had to be offered, the one half of the blood 
of which was put on the altar and the other half 
sprinkled on themselves, to indicate that their life 
was forfeited for their sins but restored, in purit 
and consecration, when their sins were conleentdl 
So, in the Lord’s Supper, we confess that we are un- 
done, till, for Christ's sake, our sin is taken away; 
and then we are able to say, ‘‘ The whole of God for 
me, and tue whole of me for God.” 


ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the Anglo- 
American Congregation in Beyrout, Syria 


N THE first day of unleavened bread (v. 17). 
The scrupulous care with which the Jews 
search the house in order to cast out all the 

old leaven is always a anggestive lesson to us with 
regard to consecration of heart. After the women 
have been busy for several days with washing and 
dusting the house and its furniture, and removing 
every particle of baker’s bread they can find, the 
master of the house makes his official round of in- 
spection, and declares, ‘‘ Whatever particles of com- 
mon bread may still remain unseen in this house I 
regard as dust of the earth.” The way in which the 
unleavened bread is annually prepared furnishes a 
conspicuous example of how a religious custom may 
be so altered as to lose its original meaning. The 
bread of Passover was in the first instance the bread 
of haste and emergency, but it is now an expensive 
preparation made under circumstances which, with 
regard alike to the grain, the grinding, and the bak- 
ing. scrupulously guard against the minutest possi- 
bility of fermentation in the bread. 

He that dipped his hand with me in the dish (v. 
23). .The reference is to the Oriental custom at meals 
of taking a small piece of thin bread, about two 
inches square, and folding it at one end to make a 
small scoop or spoon, by means of which a mouthful 
of the-prepared food is lifted from the common dish. 
Aseach small piece of bread is eaten along with the 
food it has lifted up, the food in the dish is always 
touched by a new piece of bread. Those who are 
accustomed to it can eat in this way with very little 
soiling of the fingers. To partake of the same dish 
created a bond of mutual protection. Both this and 
the salutation of peace in the Garden of Gethsemane 
were ignored by Judas in betraying the Master. 


> 4 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


HE memorial to the death of Christ for us might 
have taken the form of a monument reaching 
mountain high—a monument on which was writ- 

tem his work for the salvation of man. ' It might have 
been in the form of a magnificent cathedral with 
stained glass windows and altars for the worship of 
God pet the celebration of the sacraments. he 
Booddhists are now preparing to build a great tem- 

le in Burma in which to hold the ashes of Booddha, 

oping that in this way enthusiasm will be awakened 
to :nspire a revival of their religion. 

But the mémorial established by Christ is one that is 
not limited by time or space. In the wilds of Africa, 
the dusky savages sit on the earth, reverently partak- 
ing of bread made of maize and drjnk of the milk of the 
cocoanut. Inthe heart of Burmaalittle group of Chris- 
tians meet solemnly and thankfully to eat their cakes 
of rice and to drink from a bowl of water—in memory 
of the Saviour. In the mining townsand lumber camps, 
rough men in reverent mood gather to eat their mor- 
sels of coarse bread and to drink from a tin can filled 
with raisin water—in memory of Christ. So all over 
the world men and women of every tribe and nation, 
rich and poor, high and low, lepers and princes, in all 
manner of places—from huts to palaces; at all manner 
of times, for nearly two thousand years have met to 
keep this feast in memory of the death of Christ. It 
is a bond of union for Christians of all lands and all 
ages. 

The feast, in its missionary meaning, is better 
understood -by comparison with the muracle of the 
feeding of:the five thousand and the discourse that 
followed (John 6). ‘The body is broken, the blood is 
shed for us—what shall we do with them? First, 
take for ourselves,-if we would fot insult the giver; 
and then distribute to others, if our Lord's. sacrifice 
is not te bein vain. His body was piven for “ she 
life of thé-world,” his blood was ‘‘ shed for many.” 
He did not:séek to save the world by what he could 
ee. nor can his.followers win the world by giving 
of their spare time, their'superfluousstrength or their 
extta money. Weé-must give ourselves. ~~ ~ 


Brooxtyn. N. Y. 
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‘The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


The Monument.— He was sitting at meat with the 
twelve (v. 20). The evening meal is the atest 
institution in the world, whether you call it the old- 
fashioned supper or the modern ‘‘dinner.” The 
world uses it for getting men together and promo- 
ting ; for doing men honor and paying debts. In 
the home this meal is the general assembly of the 
family. Absent ones are sorely missed. Vacant 
chairs are eloquent. Remembrance cuts keen and 

Love sparkles and bubbles, sings and glows. 


“It was the wisdom of heaven that chose this sacred 


meal for a monument to its King (Matt. 28 : 18; Rev. 
17: 14). When the twentieth century came in it was 
posed in Italy to erect nineteen colossal statues of 
esus. The New York Journal, which some folks 
call ** yellow,” was the only paper to rise up and say, 
‘** Jesus Christ requires no such monument.” Listen 
to Editor Brisbane: ‘‘ Where a weak woman is kindly 
treated, where children are received with tenderness, 
where the hungry are fed and the old cared for, there 
is a monument to Christ such as he would ask to 
have built.” Listen again: This supper is his mon- 
ument, and those who really sup with Christ do the 
very things which the New York Journal specifies, 
abd they ve been doing them for years. 

The One Good Man.—One of you shall betray me. 
... 4s tt J? (vs, 21, 22.) Eleven ordinary men all 
knew they were none too good. When you know 
that, it isa ood sign of your goodness, In the tragic 
history. of tesville’ all the good men who haye 

ne wrong were men who knew they were good. 

long as ‘‘ Is it I?” is on the lips, the heart is safe. 
There was only one ‘‘ good man” in the dozen. His 
name was Judas. Remember how careful he was 
about that ointment and the poor (John12:5). He 
wasn’t trying to cut the others out of the best places, 
like James and John (Mark 10: 37, 41). He didn't 
jump into things head over heels, like Peter. He was 
no doubter like ‘Thomas, nor thick-headed like Philip. 
‘* Wonder how Judas felt,” do you, George? Well, 
Judas didn't feel. The money-struck heart has no 
feeling. Itcan set the widow and children on the 
avement without. a quiver. The money-struck 
Soost is changed to metal, cold and sharp and cruel. 
Look around town and see. That is why Jesus said 
there is no place in heaven for it (Matt. 19 : 24). 


Money-Struck.— Woe unto that man (v. 24). Pep- 

le who apologize for Judas forget the secret of 
lasiee He was money-struck. Worse than sun- 
stroke. You get over sunstroke. udas no more 
had to cultivate avarice and betray his Teacher with 
a kiss than Czolgosz had to cultivate devilishness 
and shoot a good President to death. You don’t 
apologize for Czolgosz, why for Judas? If Judas 
couldn't have helped it, ‘‘ Woe”’ would not have been 
pronounced. Of no other sinner was this ever said. 
‘* Those Joneses are very careless about locking up. 
They are sure to be robbed some day. I might as 
well have the money.” So you go rob them witha 
good conscience ! Christ's betrayal was foretold, but 
that doesn’t excuse the betrayer (Psa. 41:9). There 
is going to be a bad citizen here in 1925, but ** woe 
unto that man.” The rascal is deliberately choosing 
and growing the wickedness and misery at this mo- 
ment. Is it you? I heard Mrs. Larkin say that 
when she was a girl tough old Owen Dalton was the 
most promising lad in town. Look at him now, and 
see what sin can do for you. 


Symbols.— This is my body.... This is my blood 
(vs. 26, 28). Jesus knew the human heart needs a 
symbol, and he selected the simplest-and best. What 
would Christmas be without its symbols ? Or a wed- 
ding without its ring? Or business without its 

pers? Over every schoolhouse floats a symbol 
that touches every American heart. Only a piece'of 
cotton fabric. Trample it funder foot if you date. 
Use it for the mercenary purposes of advertisitig 
wares and decorating boxes, and see what will hap- 
pen. Just two colors, red and blue, with some white, 
that’s all. Atable, bread, andacup. That’s all. Of 
course you fellows on the back row don’t see any- 
thing striking in a lot of people sitting together tak- 
ing a morsel of bread and a sip of grape juice. You 
have to be an American to see anything striking ina 
piece of rectangular bunting having some red stripes 
and some white spots in a bluecorner. That flag 
means manhood and freedom and—well, that table 
means manhood and freedom, too(Rom. 8 : 2). Those 
who love the table most are those who love the flag 
most. The first to rally round the flag have always 
been those who rally round the table. 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 


Do you prepare your lesson for teaching, every 
week, in a clean-cut, systematic way—or is it somte- 
times done a lettle uncertainly? If you would like 
definite suggestions for perhaps increased effective- 
ness in your work, send The Sunday School Times 
Company a two-cent stamp for a leaflet o, Chars 
Gallaudet Trumbull, “How to Prepare a Lesson for 
Teaching.”" It describes Seven ri A that Lead Up 
toa Well-Taught Sunday-school Lesson. 
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LAURA ELLA CRAGIN 
Old Testament Bible Stories [oy icu"* 


More “ Stories” in little tots can 
pane kids earl eae will oy Ga ahe chi 

will learn also how to and instruct them,” — ork 
server. Mlustrated, cloth, net $1.25. 








WILLIAM D, MURRAY 
Bible Stories to Tell Children 





Bible made actually real tor 
su Ny represent "so the cSildece” 
what the heroes of miliar stories must 
have felt and said. Illustrated, cloth, net 










CHARLOTTE E. GRAY 
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Object Lessons 
Bible truths taught. 
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Cloth, net Lessons Learned and Noted A new book by 
75¢. the author of ‘The Modern Sunday School Su- 
perintendent.”” Every line es to thought and 
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| & BOOK EVERY PARENT SHOULD READ !| 
WILLIAM LEE HOWARD, M.D. 
Start Your Child Right 

should know if t 


A Saws bite 00, parents an bo wins they Chemasives 
are to fulfil all the canpetene toward their child, and also what¢be chi 
ves should know to be best fitted to cope with conditions as 
they grow up. Cloth, net 7s5c. , ; ¢ 
Send for 16-page list ** Tools for Sunday School Work,’’ free. 
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The New Book for Teachers of Girls 


opr know how glad you are to talk over personal problems with 
one who really, understands,.. That is why teachers of girls, 
and the girls themselves, are so glad of any chance to’ talk with 
Margaret Slattery. She does understand. It is like having a talk 

’ with Miss Slattery to read her book, «The Girl in Her Teens.” 
(By the way, do you think of any other book on that subject, for the 
teacher?) While the boy has had so much done for him, the girl 
has been rather neglected in the Sunday-school opportunity. Miss 
Slattery understands you as a teacher and your girls as girls in a diffi- 
cult period of their lives. Her book will help many a teacher of girls 
(and parents, too) to do just the right thing for those girls in teach- 
ing and befriending them when their need is greatest. 

50 cents, At booksellers, or by mail from 


Tue SunpDay ScHOoL Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Phila. 

















PRIZE CONTEST 


This cartoon was drawn by “Zim,” the world’s most 
famous cartoonist of ijedee™ Can you make a copy of 
it? Try and see how easy it can be done. Draw this 

OW, with either pen and ink or pes mak- 
size shown, 2nd send it to us jay, 
if you have ever won 


COPY ME AND WIN A PRIZE 

Our Board of Art Directors will carefully examin: 
your sketch and if it is @0 per cent. as good as the 
t ina Bi 3 you do not hear dian oy oy 
days, your drawing was rejected. 


“The Home Educator” is a very inspiring magazine 

for both men and women, it is fully illustrated by 

ia illustrators. There is tively no 

money consideration connected with this Contest. 
can you buy or subscribe for this 

ntests. 

and mail it to us this very day. 


it is awanden only t wi 
ne & ze winners in our 
Correspondence Institute of America, Dept. 9 Scranton, Pa. 
























and goes painfully about its work, 
+ . the widely commended remedy is 
Digestion Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Not 2 
Halts secret, but a scientific preparation 
standard acceptability. 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 
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L invited to assist in the 

Meee ienmick Ose dali s 

‘offered for every anecdotal lesson 
tration used, and two for the best illus- 


‘The important conditions 


tration 

ig the ance of material, and the 
ore ee cdenden, will be sent for a two-/ 
cent 


ustrations of truth are likely to be 
those that come out of the eonstiveteny per- 
is given to 


able in point and effectiveness. 

‘ootprints. — 7his is my body 
you: this do in remem- 
brance of me (Golden Text), As Christ laid 
r us, he wants us to lay down 
our lives for the brethren. I am told that 


men going through the Rocky Mountains 


will find an Indian trail where there is only 
a single trail of footprints, as if only one man 
had gone over the mountains. The chief 
fore, and all the rest of the tribe fol- 
w him, and put their feet into his foots 
This is what our Chief wants us to do. e 
went first and alone over the mountains of 
self-sacrifice, and he wants us to walk in his 
footsteps. | If we are not willing to do this, 
we have no right to the name ‘* Christian.’’ 
—jJuniata Rohrback, Washington, D. C. 
rom The Ciassmate, The prise for this 
week is awarded to this illustration, 


. Union with Christ.—7his is my body 


which is given. for you: this do in remem- 
brance of me (Golden Text), In the trans- 
lucetit depths of the Southern Seas the voy- 
ager is aware of the infinite variety of sponge 
growth; waving to and fro with the gentle 
movement of the tide. The ocean is in the 
sponge, while the sponge is in the ocean, 
illustrating the reciprocal indwelling of the 
believer in Christ and Christ in the believer. 
—Mrs. Addison Blanchard, Paris, Texas. 
Quotation from FB. Meyer. 


Doing Without the Church.— 7his do in 
remembrance of mé (Golden Text), Many 
will say, ‘‘I can find God without the help 
of the Bible, or.cburcb,.or minister.’’ Very 
well, Do.so if you can. ‘The. Ferry Com- 
pany would feel no jealousy of a man who 
should prefer: to. switn .to New York, Let 
him do it if he is able, and we will talk about 
it on the other shore ;..but probably trying to 
swim would be the thing that would bring 
him quickest to the boat. So God would 
have no jealousy of a man’s going to heaven 
without the aid of the Bible, or church, or 
minister; but let him try to do so, and it 
will be the surest way to bring him back to 
them for assistance.— /uniaia Rohrback, 
Washington. D.C. Quotation from Henry 
Ward Beecher, 


Too Lowly to Stay Down.— Vow when 
even was come, he was sitting at meat with 
the twelve disciples (vy. 20). And then, as 
John relates, Jesus performed the humble, 
menial service of washing the disciples’ feet. 
That lesson, that example, the disciples cer- 
tainly could never forget. Mr. Speer re- 
lates how he was impressed by a similar act. 
**I remember very well,’’ he says, ‘‘a visit 
to a college in the South, when I was enter- 
tained by the president of the college. It 
was a poor little college, but it sought to do 
the work of God, and it was trying to help 
many to do his will. There were not very 
many rooms in it, so the president of the 
college gave me his room, I was waked up 
very early in the morning by hearing some 
one come into my room, I did not want to 
appear inquisitive at all, so I lay quietly 
without speaking out; and I saw the presi- 
dent of the college come in, and he took my 
boots, and I saw him take them to an ad- 
joining room, and kneel down there on the 
floor and black my boots. That act went 

ight to my heart. It showed the characier 

of that man. God has exalted him greatly 
in his church, He was too humble and true 
a spirit for God to keep in a low place, and 
he has lifted him to sition of great 
honor,.’’—A. F. Weaver, Milton, Pa. From 
** Remember Jesus Christ.”’ 


Finding the —And Judas, who be- 
trayed. him. (v. 25). It is said that when 
Da Vinci was painting ‘* The Last Supper ”’ 
he sought a long time for a. model for his 
Christ. . His search was: finally rewarded in 
the person of Pietro Bandinelli, a young man 
of pure life, of fair and sweet countenance, 
who-sang in the choir of one of the churches 
of Rome, ‘‘ At last I have found the face I 
wanted,’’ exclaimed the ‘artist, and contin- 
ued his great work. .. Years » and still 
the painting was not, finished, Now the 





** Pietro Bandinelli,’’ nded 
the man, “E-aied0it 40's inedel be ur 
Christ.”’"—A. F. Weaver, Milton, Pa, Facts 
taken from Chapman’s ** Another Mile.”’ 


% 
Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


A WORD FROM THE EDITOR.—These stud- 
ies apply what is known as the Underwood 
Travel System to the lessons of the year, A pat- 
ented map connected with this system is repro- 
duced herewith. If, at the opening of the 
lesson, the teacher will, by the use of the map 
and thé description, or better, of the map and 
the stereograph (a beautiful p! hic view 
of Palestine, for use in the stereoscope), get 
clearly in the minds phd wes the setting 
of the lesson's events in P ne, it will help, as 
no other method can, to give a sense of reality 
to those events and a lasting impression of 
them. The use of these helps may profitably 
be begun at any time during the year. The 
four aes a for November cost 67 
cents. Less than four stereographs in one 
order are 20 cents each. Stereoscope, 85 cents. 
Express or is prepaid. Orders should 
be sent to ‘The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARK and Luke add to Matthew’s 
story the detailed fact that the Pass- 
over supper was prepared in the 

large ‘‘upper room ’’ of a house over in | 
Jerusalem, We have already seen (August 

28 and September 11) parts of the modern 
city crowded full of homes. Now we will 
look at some of the houses more closely, so 
that we can see them in detail. Consult our 
map of the city, and find an encircled 43 in 
the northwest quarter, Jf you stand to-day. 
at the spot marked 43 (it is on the roof of 4 
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convent beside the northern city wall), you 
find yourself looking down over a mass of 
house-roofs so closely crowded together that 
there appears to be no space left for any of 
the intervening Janes and alleyways which 
serve Jerusalem for streets, From this high 
vantage-point you have a chance to see how 
parts of the space enclosed by house-walls 
are left open to the sky, while other parts 
are roofed over, Some portions are one 
story high with flat roofs ; some have flattish- 
domed roofs. Here and there part of a 
house is carried up two stories, giving an 
upper chamber. You can see where some 
houses have one-story roofs, surrounded by 
high walls, but not roofed again, The open 
courtyards and the roofs are what give an 
Oriental home its pleasantness ; people use 
them for sitting-rooms and sleeping-rooms, 
somewhat as we in America use our porches 
and piazzas. The roofs and the enclosed 
upper rooms are reached by stairs leading 
from the courtyards below. It was a com- 
mon thing for Jerusalem people to lease or 
lend extra rooms at Passover time to others 
who had come from a distance to the annual 
festival. The upper clamber where Jesus 
and his disciples shared their last Passover 
supper must have been like one of these 
which you see now, though none of these in- 
dividual houses had then been built. No- 
body knows just where that special house 
stood, but it is likely to have been consider- 
ably farther south than here, perhaps on a 
slope of Mount Zion, which we saw Septem- 
ber 11 from the temple grounds. 





The large buildings which ydu see now in 
the distance at the right are modern con- 





the modern Turkish 1, successor to the 
os tall os poarsalt 
‘o see mak Osage 0 -€ 
pore 2 tt omer —* igen - 
west from the Northern Wall.’’ 
Next week we shall describe a of 
daily work ( at the mill) which Jesus 
instanced he was un- 
certainty of human life on earth, 
z. 


One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That Is 
Needed for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells 


Grapes and Bread.—The teacher will 
from some fruit catalogue the picture ‘of a 
bunch of purple grapes, and will mount it. 
Also persuade some one to draw for you a 
loaf of bread, or draw it yourself (it is easily 
drawn), and mount the Kawing in the same 
way as the grape picture. 

how the class the first picture and ask, 
** How is Christ like the fruit of the vine?”’ 
Reduce each answer to one or two significant 
words, and have the scholars in turn write 
the answers on the back of the picture, thus 
using the words ‘iin italics): ‘‘Because of 
is sufferings, his blood shed,’’ ‘* Because 
all our /ruit is in him,’”’ ‘‘ Because grapes 
are sweet to the taste,’’ ‘‘Because they are 
connected with joy and feasts,’’ ‘‘ Because 
of the beauty of ‘the fruit,” “Because of its 
royal color,”* ’ 
|’ In the same way have the class write on 
the back of the picture of the loaf the reasons 
| why Christ is like bread: ‘‘ Because it 
strengthens,’ **Because it is a universal 
food,’’ ‘‘ Because it is a pleasant food,’’ 
** Because it passes through the Aca? of 
affliction,’’ ‘* Because of the go/déx color of 
the grain ard the loaf,’ ‘‘ Because it is a 
sufficient food, combining all the elements of 
nutrition.”?” 

Review these twelve or more characteris- 
tids, and see whether the class cam -name 
them. Ask the scholars, ‘‘Is Christ all this 
tolyou?”’ 

Boston, 

® 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson.— Lord Jesus, 


by whose outpoured life we have life, we rest in 
thee to-day as our blessed Saviour from sin and 
its death. ‘hou art here in this quiet place in 
loving presence and in very truth. ‘Thou hast 
in thy new covenant made all things new for us, 
and we who love thee would praise thy name 
because of the new life in thee. May we this 
day enter into the spirit of thy last supper with 
thy chosen disciples. May we remember with 
humility and self-distrust the dreadful disloyalty 
of a sin-smitten, covetous soul, and the im- 
pulsive over-confidence of a nature not con- 
trolled wholly by thee. 

Lord Jesus, thou art the shining, unwavering, 
unfading light in such darkness as that! May 
we see thee, and enter with thee into the cove- 
nant of life, wherein is the courage and loyalty 


have been our wonder? .N, 
what as com rae 
ciples, was Judas thinking 
traying the Master. Luke tells us that ‘‘there 
arose also a contention » which 
of them was accounted to be greatest.’’ 
How strange that this shquld be so on such 
an evening, with these chosen men, while 


forward to the outpouring of 
the last ounce of his strength and very life it- 
self for them. : 

But it is no more strange that such hts 
should have been in r minds then, than 
that some of the thoughts we have had in 
Jesus’ presence should have found a place in 
us to-day. Are we quite free from the sins 
that hindered them? 

To-day as we have been in the presence of 
the have we been like the ples, or 
like himself? Let us not put the story of the 
Last Supper into the far past in such a way 
that we shall miss its meaning. The broken 
bread representing Christ’s own body, was 
as we see in Luke’s Gospel, given for you. 





GIVEN FOR You. "| 











What are we giving for the Lord-Jesus? 
Not, what are we getting for ourselves, but 
what are we giving for him? 4//is the least 
we can do. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Lesson Hymns and. Psalms 


‘* Blest be the tie that binds."’ 
‘* Some day the silver cord will break."’ 
** Sing them over again to me, wonderful 
words of life."’ 
** My God, and is thy table spread." 
** O who like: ‘Thee so:calm, so bright."’ 
‘* When we get home.“ 
** * Man of sorrows,’ what a name.*".. 
** Lord dismiss us with thy blessing.”’ 
_ (References in parentheses ‘aré 
editions of the metrical Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 65 : 1-6 (84 :. 1-3; 127 : 1-3.) 
Psalm 103 : 1-7 (146 : 1-7. 207°: 1-3.) 
Psalm 116 : 1, 9-12 (166: 1, @I2. 233: 1, 
9-12.) 
Psalm 133 : 1-3 (197 ::1, 2. 288: 1, 2.) 
Psalm 23 : 1-5 (29: 1-4. 47:1, 2.) 


% 
Lesson Home-Readings 


ep under the auspices of the Sunday-school 
itorial Association, and approved by the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee.) 


M.—Matt. 26 : 17-30 . Institution of the Lord's 
. Supper. 
T.—John 13 : 1-17. . . Jesus’ Example at the 
Supper. 

W.—John 13 : 21-30 . The Betrayer Warned. 
T.—John 13 : 31-38 . . The Warning of Peter. 
F.—1 Cor. 10 : 14-22. . . The Meaning of the 





Lord’s Supper. 

S.—1 Cor. 11 : 17-34. . . Preparation for the 
Lord's Supper. 

S.—1 Cor. 5 : 1-8 . How to Observe the Lord's 
Supper. 





How to Teach the Lesson to Your Class 





The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


LESSON TEACHING. —/Jesus is Pleased when 
his followers remember to do what he asked, 


INCE last Sunday a new month has be- 
gun. Who can name it? During 
November comes —? (Thanksgiving 

Day.) It is a long time since the Pilgrim 
Fathers remembered God’s goodness by a 
special day to thank him for his care and the 
crops which had been gathered in. It would 
have pleased them to know that every year 
our President and the Governors would ask 
the people to remember Thanksgiving Day. 
Repeat : 

** God is great and God is good, 

And we thank him for our food."’ 


There are other days which we all remem- 
ber each year,—Christmas, Fourth of July 


ac 8 Dominion Day), etc. (In a sentence tell 
why. 

Show the Bible and put your finger on 
Exodus 20: 8, In this verse God asks 
everybody to ‘‘ Remember the sabbath day, 
to keep it holy.” It pleases him when peo- 
ple do this. 

Every nation has days to remember. In 
the country where Jesus lived there was a 
feast day called the Passover. It was to 
help the people to remember the night that 
God saved his people and led them away 
from Egypt, where they had been slaves so 
long. God’s angel passed over the homes 
that were safe, and God led them until th 
had safely passed over the sea, and through 
their long journey to a new home. Every 
year in the spring the passover feast was re- 
membered, long, long after the people had 
died who remembered it at ‘first. 

When people gather nowadays for Thanks- 

( Continued on néx? page, third column) 
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For 3 Dollars 


No two magazines 
can so completely 
supply the whole 


family as 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, 24 numbers 


(A complete magazine every two weeks) 


The Saturday Evening Post, 52 numbers 


(A complete magazine every week) 





76 numbers 


THE JOURNAL for. the 


child, girl and woman; 
THE Post for 


the 


young man and man. 
And you. have the 
best—the undisputed 
leader in each field, 
of which over nine 
million copies are sold 


a 


each month. 


Can you do more with 
your Christmas money ? 


Send three dollars now, 
for a full year of 76 
complete magazines, to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Philadelphia 
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Richness of opportunity invites to richness of achievement, The 
year 1911, with its twelve months’ lessons of fascinating interest — 
in the disruption and captivity of Israel and Judah, and the 
return, bringing Persia and Babylonia into the field with their 
archeological treasures, offers the Sunday-school world a rich 
opportunity. The Sunday School Times has been working 


earnestly this year to meet it' The Editor personally visited 
Great Britain to confer with its leading Bible scholars over plans 
whereby The Sunday School Times in 1911 could offer a richer 


program than ever before. Announcements will soon be made | 


showing some of the results of that trip. _The present announce- 
ment is the first of a series which invite you to make 1911 your 


highest achievement, so far, in Bible study and Christian living. « 





Is Biblical Criticism Reasonable? 


HE Old Testament has been a storm-center of Biblical criticism. The © 





entire year 1911 is to be devoted to the Old Testament in the Inter- 
national I.essons,. What are you going to do with the unsettling and 
destructive claims that are so vigorously made by ‘hosts of prominent Old 


Testament scholars? How are you going to answe. the probing questions | 
of the thinking young people in your class, when they read such views ; 


and bring them to you? Are you in any way prepared for this ? . 
The man who probably ranks highest in American conservative Old 


Testament scholarship to-day is Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. Outof . 


his life-time study of the Bible, with masterly knowledge of every position 


and claim of the destructive criticism, Professor Beecher is now writing a | 


searching work on ‘‘ Reasonable Biblical Criticism.’’ It is in defense of 
the truthfulness of the Bible. But it differs from much else that has been 
published in that it so sets forth the orthodox ideas that they shail appeal 
to the thinking of the present generation, and shall make the study of the 
Bible a live study. 

He believes in the historical and critical methods. But ‘he shows how, 
when scientifically followed, they confirm and establish the truth and his- 
torical records of the Bible. As we come into. the Study of the captivity of 
Israel and Judah, he shows how marvelously ‘the Assyrian records €8nfirm 
the accounts-im Kings and Chronicles. For example: ‘' Fheking whose 
relations with Assyria are most fully set forth in,the’Bible ts Hemghtak ; 
and he is also the one Israelite concerning whom the Assyrian accotnit- say 
move than concerning any other."' \ we 

The Beecher seties is unquestionably the most remarkable work in 
combining masterly scholarship with unswerving conservatism that any 
journal in America has yet offered, It makes The Sunday School Times 
for 1911 absolutely unique. 


After the Town Goes Dry, What? 


S A substitute for the saloon needed, in the newly dry towns of our land ? 
A reader wrote and asked The Sunday School Times to answer this ques- 
tion, The Editor published the letter, and suggested in answer that 

perhaps no substitutes for the saloon are needed : that, as the saloon is 
simply a parasite feeding upon society, its removal means that the com- 
munity can now live a nermal life without having its health sapped ; ‘or again, 
that there is no more need of replacing the saloon than of replacing a fire 
that is burning up a building. We put the fire out, and save the building. 
We put the saloon out, and save the town. Vigorously the readers of the 
Times have expressed both disagreement and agreement with this view. 
Their letters will.be published ; and the General Superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon League of America, P. A. Baker, will give his own views in a 
full-page article. As leader of the marvelous fight of this virile and much 
dreaded (by the saloons) nation-wide organization, Mr. Baker's views are 
of uncommon interest. Also they are somewhat flat-footed. . 


Did This Man Glimpse Heaven? 


YOUNG country storekeeper in a small town not far from Chicago, hav- 
ing to undergo.a surgical operation in the spring of 1909, was given 
the usual anesthetic, ether. And he had an Ether Vision. Just what 

occurred it is almost impossible for him to put into human language. But 
life has been all different for him ever since. His experience so pro- 
foundly impressed the Editor of The Sunday School Times that he has 
been asked to write as full an account of it, in spite of the limitations of 
human speech, as he can. Was it a glimpse of heaven, or at any rate of 
the heavenly world where human blindness and dulness are cast off? 
Judge for yourself, when you read. That there are searching lessons in 
this ‘**glimpse’’ for all of us everyday men and women in our everyday 
lives on earth, will be evident enough when the account of this Ether 
Vision is published. The writer is F.. F..Hall, whose remarkable sketch 
of «* The Boy with the Lunch,"’ published last spring, made the miracle 
of the loaves and fishes new to many. 
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( Continued from preceding page) 

ng or Christmas, we say it is for dinner. 

n people gathered for the Passover it was 
for supper. You know how people must always 
—, beforehand, and on Thanksgiving 

Christmas we try to have roast — (tur- 
key). For the Passover supper had 
to and always bad—roast lamb. 
t Sunday we talked about a supper, 
and Jesus said something should always be 
remembered about it. (Show the picture, 
and recall Mary’s gift. Review briefly.) 
How long did Jesus say people would re- 
member and speak of Mary’s gift? Was it 
true? Was everybody glad about it ? What 
did Judas do to get money? Mary’s gift 
pleased Jesus, but he was grieved to know 
that J had bargained to sell him for 
money. 

It was only a few nights afterward that in 
all the homes people met to eat the Passover 
supper together. Jesus and his disciples 
were away from their own home city, so as 
the time drew near the disciples said to 
Jesus, ‘‘Where shall we prepare the Passover 
supper for you to eat?’’ Jesus said, ‘*‘Go 
into the city (of Jerusalem), and when you 
meet a man carrying a pitcher of water 
watch where he goes, and follow him into 
the house and say to the owner, Our Mas- 
ter, the Teacher, wants to know where is 
the room where we may eat the Passover 
supper together?’’ They did so, and the 
man showed them a large upper room, (I 
wish I knew the name of the kind man who 
loaned his room to Jesus, just as I wish I 
knew that other kind man who loaned the 
colt and its mother when Jesus rode into the 
city. Weare glad we know Mary’s name, 
who gave such a loving gift to Jesus. He 
knows and remembers all their names.) 

Well, Peter and John went ahead and got 
things ready. In the evening Jesus came 
with the other disciples. No women were 
there this time, (Show the picture, and 
compare with last Sunday’s. Count the 
thirteen.) Judas was there, too, and Jesus 
knew that ‘in his heart he was planning to 
sell him for money that very night. As they 
were eating, Jesus said, ‘‘One of you shall 
betray me’’ (or give me up).. They were 
surprised, .and wondered who, and _ their 


faces were sad. ‘* Jesus and Judas dipped 


their bread into the dish at the same time, 
Jesus said quietly, ‘‘What you do, do 
Judas went out into the night, 
but none but Jesus understood why. 

Jesus knew also that it was the last supper 
he would eat with his disciples, and he 
wanted them always to remember it. I think 
there wasn’t much left on the table but some 
pieces of bread and grape juice. Jesus took 
some of the bread, asked a blessing, broke 
it, and passed it to the disciples, saying, 
‘** Eat this, to remember my body, which is 
given for you.’’ He took a cup of the juice, 
gave thanks, and passed it around, saying, 
** All of you drink of this to remember my 
body shed for many.’’ They did so quietly, 
wondering what he meant, Afterward they 
remembered that he said, ‘this do in re- 
membrance of me,’’ and it is called ‘* The 
Lord’s Supper ’’ because Jesus started it that 

ht when they were with him. 

henever Christian people gather in the 

churches on Communion Sunday, and pass 

the broken bread and grape juice, and bow 

their heads and pray, it is to ‘‘ Remember 

Jesus Christ,’’ and they do so because Jesus 

said, **This do in remembrance of me."’ 
(Dismiss very quietly.) 

Cuicaco, ILL, 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


ID you find out about Benedict Arnold? 

hat did he do? The traitor disci- 

ple had evidently bargained to betray 

Christ after that great day of public teaching 

when the. Pharisees were angered by the 

fierce denunciation of Jesus. Which traitor 

was worse? Can you mention the chief 
events thus far in Passion Week? 

In order to see whether my girls recognized 
the path we were following in our lessons, 
and to see that they realized toward what 
event we were approaching, I reviewed again 
the events of this week, and then, very briefly, 
the events of Thursday evening. We read 
the preparation from verses 17-19, and dis- 
cussed the origin, meaning, and requirements 
of the Passover. BibleS were opened to 
John 13 : 2-20, and Maud ‘told the story of 
the strife for place and the Tesson of humble 
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service which Jesus taught. Then came the 
announcement of the betrayer, in verses 21- 
25, and we read the accounts of the last sup- 
ty written Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 

(Matt. : 26-29; Mark 14: 22-25; 
Luke 22 : 17-20; 1 Cor. 11 : 23-25). 

Last week we had the story of a woman 
who gave a beautiful gift to Jesus. Who 
was the woman? What was her gift? Why 
did she give it? To-day a vastly more 
precious gift-is given by the Christ himself 
and for you. Think of that: given for love 
of you. Find that gift in 1 Corinthians 
It: 

What did the bread typify? Who was to 
share it? When bread is taken into the ma- 
terial body, what is the effect? Then to take 
into the spiritual body the bread which repre- 
sented the spiritual body of Christ would 
have what effect? And his body was broken. 
What does this mean? Why was his body 
broken? Could any one do more to show 
his love? Could any one love more? 

Whai did the blood typify? Blood repre- 
sents life. How was Christ’s blood poured 
out? For whom was it spent? Why? I 
explained ‘‘ remission,’’ and mentioned Paton 
and Livingstone as men who had poured out 
their lives in Christ’s service. 

We noted that this last supper showed two 
things: (1) All men are brothers because 
all share the bread and cup; (2) we are 
one with Christ when we are spiritually 
nourished upon Christ’s life-blood. We spoke 
of its value as a constant reminder. Do you 
remember the first selection you ever played 
on the piano? Why not? You knew it well 
at that time. What would have been the re- 
sult had you played it once each week or 
once each month? We noted that men 
could never forget Christ while they contin- 
ued to observe this sacrament, What is it 
we are not to forget? 

Here I talked to my girls about this sacra- 
ment as observed in our church. Some of 
them had never witnessed its observance 
until they came into my class.. I spoke of 
the general invitation, of what was served and 
why, and of our part to remember Jesus Christ 
and to accept with thankfulness the bread 
for our spiritual growth and the cup of the 
covenant of forgiveness through his suffering 


and death. . We impressed the obligation of :' 
more complete consecration because of such ° 
love for us, and of showing, in the days that’’ 


follow, the radiant Christian life which results 
from daily feeding on Christ. And the most 
important words are *‘ For you.’’ Place your 
name there as you read it. 

Thus my lesson seemed to divide itself in 
three parts. In the first I introduced it, 
placed it, and read it. In the second I ex- 
plained the bread, wine, and its value as a 
memorial, In the third I explained the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper as observed 
in our church, and showed the girls its privi- 
leges and obligations. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


For next week read Matthew 24 : 32-51. 
Mark and memorize Matthew 26: 41. Gen- 
esis 6 : 5-8 will explain vérse 37. See if you 
can find a picture representing ‘‘ Watching.” 
Where and why are watchmen needed? 
Find two kinds of servants and tell the wages 
ofeach. Where is the first evidence of un- 
faithfulness? (v. 48.) Why is: the servant 
who eats and drinks with the drunken ranked 
with the hypocrites? Read Matthew 7: 21- 
23. What is a wedge? How is it used? 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


STARTED the lesson to-day with an in- 
inquiry about the passover feast, and 
found several of the boys well-prepared 

to answer the questions I put. I dwe't 
a while on the significance of the passover, 
and on its prophetic character, anticipating 
some later teaching by telling how ‘‘ Christ 
our passover ’’ is sacrificed for us. The briet 
presentation of this episode in the life of the 
Hebrew nation helped me to prepare the 
boys for the rest of the lesson, which I de- 
sired to teach with entirely proper solemnity. 

I asked the boys to note the care with 

which Jesus kept the Jewish feasts ; for he 
was a Jew, a fact which we should remember 
when we are tempted to deride members of 
that race. 

We pictured the probable scene as best we 

could, with the disciples reclining about the 


- if 














LESSON FOR NOv, 6 (Matt. 26 : 17-30) 


**in remembrance ”’ of him ; 
some weekly, some monthly, some quarterly, 
others at special seasons. ; 


I spoke to these about .the feeling 
that te have that ps ons peculiarly 
worthy might rightly partake of this service ; 
whereas, as I understood it, the question of 
worthiness lay in the intention and desire of 
the person, rather than in an accomplished 
holy life. 

I talked with the boys about the beauty 
and solemnity and the privilege of the serv- 
ice as now participated in by all churches, 
How reasonable it is to remember Jesus 
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growing man-ward rapidly, Wh ould 
they not know hott’ ens of 
which other men believe ? ; 
But a week before the next communion 
service in my own church I shall plan to 
drop each boy a little note and tell him about 
it, and remind him of some of the things we 
learned to-day, So my lesson is still unfin- 
ished as I write. ( 
Derrorr, MIcH. 








| The Adult Bible Class—By President Frank K. Sanders, D. o | 


The Last Su per (Matt. 26 : 17-30). 


CONDUCTING THE CLASS SESSION, 


T MUST not be forgotten that we must 
conduct thorough reviews in order to be 
able to carry the Gospel always with us 

as a result of the good work of this year. 
There are seven more lessons, excluding 
Christmas, in which to accomplish this. 
Each week a portion of the Gospel will be 
carefully outlined for review. All taken to- 
gether will.constitute a.complete survey of 
the Gospel. 

Beginning such a. review, recall the five 
divisions into which we have. divided the 
Gospel material ; The Birth and orn, | of |. 
Jesus (chaps. 1, 2); His Preparation for Pub- 
lic, Ministry (3 :.1.to.4 3.16). .the Proclama- 
tion ef: Ahe'. or re nae ye : 20); the 
Conaummation.of the Gospel (16 : 21.to 27.; 
56);.the- Interpretation, of the, Gospe} (27 : 57, 
to 28.3-20). Pt ; 3 ' 7 i ¥ 

Then. take, up in detail the first division 
(chaps, 1,2). Let the class recall the theme 
and make a better one, if possible, Then. 
recall with them the six details: the geneal- 
ogy, story-of the birth, visit of the wise men, 
flight to Egypt, massacre of the children, and 
the return. to Nazareth. Discuss finally the 
author’s. purpose in these chapters. _What 
did he aim to bring out? Was it the Divine 
protection of the infant? 

The second division (3 : 1 to 4 : 16) may 
also be included in this first review. Recall 
the theme or improve upon it. Bring outthe 
four general details, closing with the choice 
of Capernaum as headquarters. What, then, 
is the value of this division in the develop- 
ment of the theme of the Gospel? What 
light did it throw upon Jesus? 

One more stage in a thorough review may 
be taken to-day. We may run over the third 
division as a whole. It covers twelve chap- 
ters, full of important details. Pass those 
over and refresh the minds of the class re- 
garding its six main topics. As we have 
previously analyzed it, 4: 17 is the keynote 
of the whole section; 4: 18-25 a sort of 

reface to the account of the active ministry. 
Then follow six sections ;: (1) Jesus’ teaching 
about those who belong in the Kingdom of 
Heaven (chaps. 5-7); (2) ten representative 
deeds of healing or sean : I to 9 : 34); 
(3) the expansion of his ministry through the 
choice of the Twelve (9 : 3§ to 12: 1); (4) 
the varied hindrances which prevented his 
work from being popularly successful (11 : 2 
to 14 : 12); (5) the climax of public popular- 
ity and confidence (14 : 13-36); (6) the cul- 
mination of Pharisaic opposition, forcing his 
withdrawal (15 : 1 to 16 : 12). Then follows 
a conclusion (16 : 13-20), 

Now bring the class back to the study of 
the fulfilment of the Messianic mission of 
Jesus by his sacrificial death (26 : 1 to 27 : 
56). Last week we considered the Anoint- 
ing at Bethany: to-day the last evening 
spent together by Jesus and his faithful dis- 
ciples, 

Matthew’s narrative of the events of this 
evening is rather condensed as compared 
with Mark’s Gospel. The three Synoptic 
narratives agree in. calling this day, Thurs- 


a 





day, the “first day of unleavened bread.” 


This is confusing, since by Jewish rule the 
Passover day was the first of a series of eight 
days, the first day of unleavened bread being 
the second day in the series. Probably in 
common speech this series of days came to 
be called by either name indifferently, Peo- 
ple could speak of.** passover week.’’ 

But the Passover fell on the Sabbath, 2 
which began Friday evening, Apparently it 
was on Thursday afternoon that Jesus bade 
his disciples make the needful preparations 
for the Passover meal. (Matt, 26 : 17-19). 
On that same evening he .sat down with his 


disciples at a meal in which he really antici- | 
_pated the Passover meal by at least twenty- 


four hours, and“ at which he instituted” thre 


rite of communion: ; Frobe ly the disciples | | 
‘were’ in énitire’igndrance of , 
‘They took possession of ‘the private room 


is real’purpose. 
and secured the materials which would have 


been used later had the’ teal Paschal supper | 


been eaten, = , 

The question of the disciples (y. 17),throws 
an interesting light on the relations of Jesus 
and the Twelve. The Passover was a family 
celebration, What reasons would there be 
for rating this grou of people as a single 
social group? e directions given by Jesus 
seem rather vague. Mark 14 : 13-16 gives 
more details, but indicates that Jesus did not 
send the two disciples to a specific address, 
Why was he so careful to give no clue? 

This last evening together was a sacred 
season. The third and fourth Is do it 
more justice than ours. Had we the 
of Matthew alone we should infer that Jesus 
was preoccupied and reserved and that the 
meal proceeded for the most part in silence, 
Verse 21 was like a deep sigh from the inner- 
most heart of Jesus. ark 14:18 adds a 
phrase which lays bare the baseness of the 
treachery. Luke 22 : 14-18 may report his 

ning words, which were appropriate and 
cheerful, Then John 13 1-20 relates the 
beautiful symbol by which he taught them 
the spirit of Christian service, 

Verses 21-25 must probably be understood 
as a series of wondering exclamations. Each 
one said, “Surely it is not I, Lord?’’ His 
remark in reply (v. 23) must have been, like 
verse 21, not an identification, for the disci- 
ples did not suspect Judas, but a sad solilo- 
quy. It seemed beyond belief that one of 
his own intimates should betray him. The 
expression ‘‘ dipped his harid with me”? may 
be slightly metaphorical, meaning simply 
that it was one of the twelve who were 
— with him. There was probably one 

h. 

What a woe Jesus pronounced on the 
traitor! Jesus recognized his own fate as 
foretold by prophets, but the sin of Judas 
was not the necessary meats of fulfilment. 
The death would have come had Judas re- 
mained faithful. He had many chances to 
repent. These véry remarks Jesus must have 





1 There are differing views on this point; Dr. Sen- 


ders suggests one, Dr. Riddle another.—Tux Ebrror, | 
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Moisture 
Will Spoil 
Soda Crackers 
S Penetil ter taken; eaoe epee 
soda crackers to the slightest dampness of 


air and they lose their taste and much of 
their food value. 


That’s why bulk crackers kept in bar- 
rels, boxes and cans get tasteless and 


| pees te hard toswallow. They absorb 

moisture, and they also gather dust, germs 

and store odors. What CD ig | that this 
s is 


most nutritious of flour f so con- 


taminated! 


But there is a soda cracker too 
too perfect to be thus treated! After 
baking, Uneeda Biscuit are immediately 
placed in dust tight, moisture proof peck: 
_ ages which preserve their crispness, flavor 
and nourishment. 


\ NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY | 




















For the 
Mission Study Campaign in 
Church and School 


*¢ Men and Missions,”’ by William T. Ellis, has squarely met 
the needs of men in the churches who want to £now missions, to 
understand the present opportunity, and to learn just how to do 
the work that is most needed for missions in organizing the men 
of the local church for such service. Mr. Ellis is a newspaper 
man, a world-traveler, a keen observer, and a soundly practical 
Christian worker of long experience and virile enthusiasm. His 
book is a stirring book, but it shows also what to do next. Get 
it without fail. $1.00. ~ ‘ 

‘* Missionary Methods for the Sunday-School,’’ by George 
H. Trull, is without question the most informing, most thorough 
and up-to-date manual of methods in this field. The book deals 
with tested methods for emphasizing missions in the Sunday- 
school, by special services, course study, charts, talks, literature, 
etc,, and is exactly what will make the introduction and continu- 
ante of school and class and individual mission study and the 
missionary spirit a perfectly practicable and intensely interesting 
matter in any school. The book has passed through several 
large editions, and is now revised and enlarged by up-to-date 
material. 50 cents, 

At booksellers, or by mail from 
The Sunday School Times Co., 10353 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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B.._ TEN MEN SELL ad 


et four of the best- 


SUPPOSE you could 
known and best-equipped Sunday-school 

experts to conduct this year’s work with your 

teacher-training class,—would you do it? 


OU can. You can have the Chairman of. 

the International Lesson Committee, 

Dr. Schauffler, lead the study of “The 
Book,” in twenty lessons. 


OU can have Mrs. Antoinette Aber- 
nethy Lamoreaux, author of “The 
Unfolding Life” lead the class in a study of 
‘‘The Pupil,” his characteristics and needs 
and limitations from childhood to maturity. 


PROFESSOR Martin G: Brumbaugh, : 





to Porto Rico, and Superintendent of ‘the’. 
Philadelphia Public Schools, gives ten les- 
sons on “The Teacher,” taking up the great 
fundamental principles of good teaching. 


AND Marion Lawrance, the General 

Secretary of the World’s and of the In- 
ternational Sunday School Association, gives 
ten lessons, out of the widest experience and 
observation of any man of our time, on “The 
School,” equipped, organized, in session, plan- 
ning for work, caring for finances, teaching mis- 
sions, building up organized Adult Classes, etc. 


"THESE four have put their studies into 
a book, “Training the Teacher,” 
: which has been very widely adopted as the 
book with fourfold thoroughness and ‘strength 
for teacher-training classes in any school of 
any denomination. 


SUPPOSE you send for the ‘book, so that 

you can have a good look at it. If it 
isn’t,exactly suited to your class, if these four 
leaders are not the leaders you would invite 
if you could have each in person, you may 
return the book (paying the postage). In 
keeping the book, you»may remit 35. cents for 
the paper-bound edition, or 50 cents for the 
cloth-bound. 


WE want you to see that book. The Sun- 
day School Times Company, 1031 
Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


niente 











McKinley's Commissioner. of .. Education...» 


(agent A. L. of Me.) 
, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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AGENTS AMAZED | WORLD STARTLED! 


te grcat Srom préceding page) 
intended in r to win him to allegian . 
but in vain. i 
We are not told whether Judas partook of 
ornot. It seems reasonable to 
ape most modern writers that he did 


4 in the midst of the meal together 
that Jesus instituted the Communion obser- 
vance. He ‘*took bread.’’ Why was it 
**blessed’’? Is there any significance in his 
use of so universal and simple an article of 
food? What did it symbolize? When we 
3 | partake of the elements at communion, what 
does it mean to us? 

The last word (v. 29) seems to mean that 
this is the last occasion of such a common 
meal on earth. Their future bliss together 
3 symbolizes as a banquet, the favorite Jew- 

gure for it. 

bag in outlining this lesson : 

(1) The pathetic secrecy attending these 
last moments; (2) the sadness which found 
— expression ; (3) his desire to sym- 
bolize the permanent and vital relation be- 
tween him and his ; (4) the appropriate sym- 
bolism ; (5) his confidence in the future. 


Booxs THAT MAy Be UsED. 


Readers of The Sunday School Times nave 
already ordered several thousand co 
what seems to be one of the most usefu’ of its 
publications for igt0; ‘‘ How to Make the Most 
of the Year in the Gospel to Mat- 
thew."’ Itis a booklet giving a wore s outline 
of the entire Gospel that enables any one who 
pelt to master the book. It follows this with a 
jarge list of the best books on the subject, tells 

how to make the most profitable use of these 


wees articles in the Times, and closes with 


on on “ The Secret of Profitable Bible 
Study. ** The booklet is gotten up in specially 
attractive form, and may be ordered at ten 
cents, postpaid. 

The Bible Dictionaries will throw much 
light on the questions raised by these verses. 
Look up ‘‘Lord’s Supper,’’ ‘‘ Judas Iscar- 
iot,’’ ** Passover.’’ Pilummer’s notes in the 
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* Commentary’ are Solnidases 
and helpful. So are the remarks in Bennett's 

** Life of Christ According to Mark,’’ pages 
218-225. Horton’s notes in ** Devotional 


Commen pages 231-234, are very brief. 
Miller, + Dowetineel fost: pages 280- 
286, is happy in his suggestions, - Fp A 
valuable survey is found in 350-368 o 


Garvie’s * in the Inner of Jesus. dl 

Daity Home Work ON THE NExt LEssoN 
This daily home work is for Ae member of 

the class, and for the leader . It offers 


an Feces simple, yet eyshemetia and thor- 
h preparation on the coming lesson, while 
the daily readings may elas be used for devo- 
tional meditation as selections for panty 
worship. If faithfully used, the 1 lead 
one into an a ciation and enjoyment ad the 
lessons possible in no other way. 
Lesson for November 13: Matt. 24 : 32-51. 


Monday.—Read Matthew 24 : 32-42, the 
need of constant alertness. The Christian 
must be always ready. 

Tuesday.—Read Matthew 24 : 43-51. An 
unfaithful servant soon finds’ an "aioe 
which he cannot meet. 

Ww -— Read 1 Peter 4: 7-11. 
‘What does it mean to be ‘sober unto 
prayer’’? Do we make prayer a real essen- 
tial in everyday living? 

-—Read 1 Peter 5 : 5-11. The 
adversaries are still numerous and eager. 
We have to be always ‘‘on guard.’’ 

«—Read 1 Thessalonians § : 1-11. 
We need the “‘ whole armor of God’’ that 
we may successfully resist the adversary. 
y.—Read 2 Timothy 4: 1-8. He 
that is sober, vigilant, and persevering can 
have Paul’s assurance. 

Sunday.—Read Mark 13 : 24-37. The 
reason for sober self-control is the fact that 
the Christian must always be ready for his 
Lord. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KANSAS. 








John Jasper. —Genius shows itself in, 
the strangest quarters, and representatives 0} 
this subtle quality arise in places where we 
least expect it. The uneducated slave 
preachers of the old plantation days formed 
a class by themselves. In John Jasper the 
species bloomed into something so new and 
striking that emancipation launched him into 
a career of large influence. He was known 
yo the country at large chiefly by his defense 
of the old astronomy, making the earth cen- 
tral to the system. . But Dr. W. E. Hatcher’s 
biography shows that this was a small and 
comparatively unimportant feature of his 
career, He had the humor and the sympa- 
thy of his race in a superlative degree. Per- 
haps his sermon on ** Dem Sebun Wimmin ’”’ 
(Isa. 4 : 1) is the most perfect illustration of 
his powers. Not many preachers would ven- 
ture to handle that text. (Johny Jasper, the 
Unmatched Negro Philosopher and Preacher. 
By William E. Hatcher, LL.D. Revell. 
$1 net; postage, 9 cents.) 


A Parable of the Rose.—About fif- 
teen years ago the Rev. Dr. Lyman Whit- 
ney Allen captured a thousand-dollar P se 
for his poem on Abraham Lincoln—offered 
by the New York Herald. He has not 
been altogether silent since then, as an- 
other output of verse in an attractive little 
volume attests, Dr. Allen is a poet both 
in intellect and in feeling, In the fine art 
of poetic expression he is often lacking— 
not a few lines or verses being quite prosaic, 
Neither melody nor harmony of a high type 
characterizes him. He is given to straining 
at vocabulary and to falling into pet words 
or phrases; his vision is circumscribed, he 
sometimes lacks clarity, and he falls into 
Withal, he has insight, in- 
spiration, intensity, zeal, and, even when 


his art fails most, he is never common- 


place. He has an abiding sense of the vital 
thing and an energetic impulse to give it 
wing. What he lacks in grace, sweetness, 
and the refinement of verbal music he makes 
up in virile thought and a feeling for the 
divine meaning of life. (A Parable of the 
Rose.and Other Poems. By Lyman Whitney 
Allen. Putnam, $1.25 net; postage, 7 cts.) 


His Will.—A book that arises out of per- 
sonal needs is apt to meet personal needs. 
Two young evangelists;—the Ellinwood 





Tt Books Worth Noting | 








Amel 1D caddis ° 
brothers, -—fisding no ‘aliadels of: Sefipture 
texts on God’s Will, arranged ‘ander: ‘topics, 
compact and handy enough for daily use, set 
about preparing one. Under thetitle; ‘* ‘His 
Will,’’ there are: three main divisions of Com, 
mands, Warnings, and Promises, with sub- 
divisions under each of Duties to God, Du- 
ties to Others, and Duties to Self, with 
Scripture texts for hundreds of topics, alpha- 
betically arranged for quick reference. 

Such a compilation needs-to be used with 
discretion, of course; with explanation 
whether a given text denotes a principle or a 
precept. But the fact that eminent evangel- 
ists, like Dr. Chapman, Dr. Dawson, and 
others, have made daily use of this book 
shows that the compilers have succeeded 
admirably in their uudustakiog, This handy 
pocket-volume for Bible workers, Sunday: 
school teachers, clergymen, and others, is 
peonee. on standard Bible paper in readable 
une primer type. (HisWill, By C. M. and 

Ellinwood. Chicago; published by 
ed authors. In flexible seal-grain morocco, 
$2.50; in full vellum, $1.50.° 


Sheldon Jackson.—It is not often that 
a clergyman who had attained no eminence 
in the pufpit wss thought worthy of a biog 
raphy while he was still alive. A just ex- 
ception, however, was Sheldon Jackson, the 
Home Missionary general of the Presby- 
terian Church, whose lifé was written by 
Professor Stewart of Lincoln University. 
Beginning as a missionary to the Dacotah 
Indians, he passed inevitably to Home Mis- 
sionary work, in which he made his start 
with a parish ‘ as large as Maryland. After- 
ward he was set free from pastoral charges, 
and led the advance of his brethren in the 
pe region beyond the Missouri, seizing 

e strategic points with the skill and auda- 
¢ity of a great commander. The crown of 
his labors was his entrance apes the long- 
neglected territory of Alaska, where the edu- 
cational and religious work done by the 
Greek Church of Russia among the natives 
had almost perished. His appointment in 
later days as the superintendent of schools 
in that great region,—as large as all of our 
country east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Gulf States,—and his introduction of the 
reindeer to save the natives from extinction 


( Continued on next page, second column) 
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_ LESSON FOR NOV. 6 (Matt. 26 : 17-30) 


My lamp - chim- 
meys are made of 
Macbeth ‘‘Pearl 
Glass.” 

Bottle glass isn’t 
good enough for a 





lamp-chimney. 
Heat won't break 
_ mmemes Macbeth “Pearl 
Glass” lamp-chimneys. , They 
are tough. Only an accident 


makes you buy another. 


A size and style for every 
burner. My Index tells which 
one to get. Send for it. 


praenern. 2: 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. 





NEW INVENTION 
A DUSTLESS HOME fit vone 


Pe inc Vibes 
nH, Pa.."Took 1-2 ounces fine ne dirt 
: carpet 10x13 ft. Sothe go, Hundreds 
of jotte.s of : praiee an ebact <a Gases 

takin n ing carpe 
Thi = itl big Eos home-—cleaner than 
R ever before—without sw ng, dusting, 
ean acuum 


Price 50, Do me work 

or 
. Qe Sa 

a. 
r oo with i reach of all 
r—vi 

ntry -Sontanyw where. Order 

won’ rea regret at. Het 
in Stores. 


rich 





ers last re yo 
first attempt.’ Not an 
worn out proposition. 

making people rich. Field untouch- 
Experience unnecessary. Takes every 
storm, - Make more money in a 
ou do now in a month. Menor women. Al! 
Of sell9. Enormous de- 
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or 
es Slo: ona import. 


y tor Agents Big 
MSTRONG M rh ge 
8S Alms Building, Cin | ti, 0. 
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say Yea te 


achievéetat” in @ gteat age joa 


which has come to an end oe Sree | 
Stewart wrote. (Sheldon Ae 
fessor Robert’ Laird Stewart, D.D. Revell 


$2 net; postage, 17 cents.) | 

The Making of Ministers.—For a score 
of years the call of the a 
young men of culture, force, and gen 
to have come more faintly than Id, | ae 
awakening in this direction was to have 
been expected, and is already in process. 
It is significant that the new call has 
been voiced from the Student Young Men’s 
Christian Association. This organization 
has issued a series of nine small but 
stirring pamphlets by modern leaders and 
thinkers who are also accomplished writers, 
the — circulation and perusal of which is 

to be desired. themes are such 

as “ ‘he Weak Church and the Strong 
Man” (Dean Bosworth); ‘‘The Ministry 
and the peng 0 ” (Pres ent Woodrow 
Wilson); ‘‘ The of Man for the 
Ministry” jeDowell); ne Meg! 
ration of the Modern Minister ’’ (Prof. W 
Moore, D.D.); ‘The Claims of the Ministry 
on Strong Men (Dr. G. A. Gordon); ‘‘ The 
Minister as Preacher ’’ (Dr. C. E. Jefferson). 
With these pamphlets comes 4 characteri 
ally ‘apt and forcible letter from Theod 
Roosevelt. ‘The entire series (edited by Jghn 
R. Mott) is spiritual, aesibhe, and bt 
ive, and is attractively presented by'the ippb- 
lishers, ( The Christian Ministry. - 
R. Mott. Student Y: M. C, AL, ee 
Ci © cents the set, 

ta as connection ‘* rhe Walucationsl 14 Ideal 
of the Ministry,” the Yale Lectures for 1968, 
by President W. H. P. Faunce, is a béok 
that marks an epoch if it did not create: dne. 
Nothing better on this subject has come/from 
the press,—never any like treatise at once so 
modern, so sane, so devout, so stimulating, 
and so satisfying. The ér1itire volumé is 
redolent of practical wisdom rootéd in pro- 
found thinking. . Every peregraph shows 
grasp, grips the feadér, ahd leaves hig, vision 
clearer, (Zhe Educational Ideal \of tthe 
Ministry.. By William H.,P.. Faunce. c- 
millan. $1.25 net; postage, 10 cents.) ¢ 






Convention Calendar 


District of Columbia, at Wash- 


ington . . . . October 24-26 
Rhode Island, at Providence . October 25, 26 
Nova Scotia, at Truro. .... October 25-27 
British Columbia, at Vernon. . October 25-27 


Ontario, at Oshawa 
Alberta, at Calgary ...... 
Connecticut, at Hartford . . . 
Michigan, at Grand Rapids . 
Wyoming, at Wheatland . . 


dixal Wi Wists October 25-27 
November i-4 
November 2-4 
. November 2-4 


. November 2-4 











MAKE YOUR OWN XMAS GIFTS 


Decorate your own ced’ brage—the Popt for 
your friends of pierced ular 
art work of bmw | season. = 
be : t, 3% d T. shown. Khe 
weight, pounds. ools ‘or any nd 
jerced brass work and material for twe 
| stamped brass lamp shades with 
lass fringe and jewels for one shade are 
With our complete instructions 
the work is so espe nag can do it. 


Get our new Catalog Work and 
Pyr , showing ou the Ia! latest designs 
and materials in these popular forms of 
art work at lowest prices quoted any where. 


Ask for Catalog No. 69848. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK: AND CO, CHICAGO, HL. 





pe gy an 
‘ t - 
SALVE. Be Sie an yo ie ° 
poison or danger. 
15 cents at druggists’ or by mail. 
Giant Chemical Philadelphia. 


CO 
CORN 











Worth Repeating 











A Morning Thought 


[From “ Poems” by Edward Rowland Sill] 


HAT if some morning, when the. stars 
were paling, 
And the dawn whitened, and the 
East was ciear, 
Strange peace and rest fell on me from the 
presence 
Of a benignant Spirit standing near : 


And I should tell him, as he stood beside me, 
‘* This is our Earth—most friendly Earth, 
and fair ; 
Daily its sea and shore through sun and 
shadow 
Faithful it turns, robed in its azure air : 


‘* There is blest living here, 
servin 
And quest of truth, and serene friendships 
dear ; 
But stay not, Spirit! 
stroyer— 
His name is Death: flee, lest he find thee 
here !’’ 


loving and 


Earth hath one de- 


And what if then, while the still- morning 
brightened, 
And freshened in the elm the Summer’s 
breath, 
Should gravely smile on me the gentle angel, 
And take my hand and say, ‘‘ My name is j 
Death.?’.;. . , 








Sez [ cattren at Home | 





A Rainy Day Present 
By Velma V. Beebe 


a6 O YOU s’pose ford me a| ff 
D birthday prevent this year, |] 
Mother?’ R 
Little Ged, hadi te bo Ghee aoe 
once afforded, had to be given 
Father was sick. The pretty te het bere 


exchanged for one. onalioe and older. Dresses 
were simplerand cheaper. Toys were fewer. 
She had begun to think a birthday present 
was a doubtful question. 

**Yes, I have oy planned, If the sun 
shines to-morrow, I shall have it all ready 
before you come home from school. I bought 
it when I was down-town this mornin 

**Oh, goody ! But can’t I play with it *cept 
when the sun shines? It’s awful rainy these 
da S. ” 

** It will be for all kinds of days,’’ 
her mother smili assured her. ‘I need 
a little sunshine to ~a™ make it; but part of 
it is just for rainy days.’’ 

She was up early on her birthday morning, 
and ran to her mother’s room to receive her 
present. 

‘This is some of the sunshin 
said her mother, handing her sbanethlnng that 
looked like' a small, plain picture-frame, con- 
taining a piece of plain glass over.what looked 
like some white cotton. 

‘* It is ‘called a ‘ printing-frame’.’’ 


‘‘ Here is the rest. of the sunshiny part,’’ | 


giving her a little round tin box, ‘‘ This has 
what we call] ‘ blue-print paper ’ inside. 

You must take out Only a sheet at a time, 
then rol}j‘up the rest and put it back in the 
can and shut the cover, tight. 

Now'I will'show you how to use it. Let’s 
take a spray, of rose-leaves and lay inside the 
frame on the glass. See, the back of the 
frame comes out. We will lay the spray in- 
side with a sheet of Boy print paper over, 
color e. , w fasten in the back 
of the eee ete 4 it out in the sunshine 
a while: The sin ‘will ‘draw. a picture: of the 
leaves.qa your paper, We can tell‘when it 
is dark enough by opening half of our print- 
ing-frame:and looking in. -- We want it very 
dark, because some of the color will wash 
out when we wash the picture.’’ 

Elma carefully followed her mother’s 
directions, setting her frame outside in the 
sun with the glass side up; then she ran in 
again, inquiring : 

‘* But where is the rainy-day part, Mother? 
This is just for sunshiny days.’’ 

Her mother laughed and took down a large, 
flat, square package. 

** Wouldn’t it be best to wait for a rainy 
day before you open it?’’ she asked. 

**Ol; no’! That wouldn’t be my birthday,’’ 
pleaded Elma. 

Her mother placed the package in her 
hand and the little girl took off the wrappings. 
Inside was a bodk mdde of heavy white paper, 
tied together with some narrow blue ribbon. 
On the front was a pretty fern-leaf in blue. 

‘*T know why you had to have a sunsbiny 
day,’’ cried Efma. ‘‘ You printed that leaf 
just as I am printing mine, and pasted it on 
the book.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said her mother ; and when you 
get several, pictures printed, you can paste 
them in the book on rainy days.’’ 

The sun shone all day and Elma printed 
many pictures before and after school; but 
the next day was rainy, so she pasted them 
all in the book. The pasting took less time 
than the printing had; and Elma was soon 
in need of something to do; for it was 
Saturday and she had plenty of time to play. 

** Now you can make things to print pic- 
tures from,’’ said her mother,  ‘* Funny 
figures cut out of heavy Papet will make good 
pictures; and pictures drawn with heavy 
black lines on thin paper will do, too.’’ 

That was the most fun of all. Elma soon 
had pictures telling the stories she had heard 
or read all pasted in her book. 

In a short time she found that she could 
make presents for other people with her new 
present,- She made funny picture-books for 
her little cousins and for the children at the 
hospital. She make calendars and blotters 
for her father and mother and her grown-up 
friends; and she hasn’t tired of her present 
yet. 


Fort CoLiins, CoLo, 
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use ° 
By Rev. R. A Torrey, 0.0. 


Svo. Limp Cloth. 35 cents . 


Srid by all bosbecliege. A full descriptive 
rcular on request. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH. 28 W. 204 St. NEWYORK 


Gospel Text 


Calendar 
for 1911 


one fine Gospel Text ndar for the y 
w ready: Price'25 cts. each, posta: 

















r 1911 
paid. 


‘The calendar consis(s of y~ mg sheets, 18% X16, 
apis in delicate tints and colors. The covér sheet 

s printed in three colors and contains a beautifil Bible 
picture of Christ blessing little children. ‘Ihe other 
sheets contain each a calendar in lar; ge fi ures for the 
month, and a: Bible peas for each the month, 
selected with care. ides these, eae sheet contains 
a beautiful Bible picture in halftone. These sheets 
ae also ’ in three colors, and are suspended 
rom a si 


cord. 
honsenda are sold each or r for Christmas pres- 
ents. You can get nothing better for your Sunday 
School class. 
Agents make big wages by selling them. Send for 
special prices to agents. sample calendar with 
prices to agents will be sent to any address for 20 cents. 


H. 8. HALLMAN anStist Snfsnit 


Agents wanted in every city and pocgenatpity in 
United States, Canada and England. 





PRINT FOR YOU RSELF 
(Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press 
£5; Larger 18, Rotary, $60. ve money. 
rint for others, bi profit. All a: = 
sent. Write factory for press catal 
cards, paper. The ress Co. Meri oy 


e-STAMMER 


Send for m book with Free Tria’ 


































Lesson explaining  othade for Home Cure. 
a ma eg years. tation world- 
A. LEWIS, 152 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 











The Life 
That Is Christ 


This soul-searching, life-stirring message 
of a young Welsh minister is printed in 
full on pages 519 and 520 of this issue of 
The Sunday School Times. It has al- 
ready been used so mightily of Christ 
that it is likely to continue on its revolu- 
tionizing mission; and in order to make 
its broadcast distribution possible it will 
be furnished in leaflet form, in quantities 
Of roo or more, at one cent @ach. Single 
copies, or any number less than 100, two 
cents each. 


The Sunday School Times Company 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








HE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


“ ‘From. the 
- Sunday-School 
Standpoint it fe 


Daybreak — 
Everywhere” 





And when Dr. Bailey, now the President of the World’s 
Sunday School Association, uttered those ringing words, 
he was not using a flight of the imagination, but putting 
into a sentence the sober judgment of we observers 
in the Sunday-scheol field. 


No one with eyes to see can qhighiois the signs of 
dawn all along the horizon,—the dawn of a new spirit 
for the work, a new sense of obligation to serve with 
utmost skill and devotion. . ae 

| 

The tremendous advances in ‘eacher-training can be 
explained in no other way.- Of course, faith-filled leaders 
have worked hard and intelligently. But their work, 
moving slowly at first,’ is now so productive, and. the 
response to it so liberal and ready, that in a single state 
the number of ‘teacher-training diplomas granted in a 
year has increased from goo in 1905 to 2008 in 1909. 





And how the Adult Bible Class' movement has swept 
ever the country! That old question, ‘‘ Why are not the 
men in the Sunday-school? ’” is answered now. by two 
simple words, ‘‘They ave.” And more are coming, atid 
coming steadily. So it is, clear around the horizon of 
Sunday-school progress. The work is no off-hand, inci- 
dental matter, to be touched lightly once a week, but a 
glorious challenge to the. best life and thought of. our 
North American communities. 


The mission of The Sunday School Times in all this 
has always been clearly defined. The paper has intended 
to keep just. enough ahead of the teachers’ recognized 
needs to, meet them with a good margin, and has counted 
no expenditure of time and thought and money too 
great in making easily available, to the Sunday-school 
worker the strongest, sanest, and most practical help 
in Bible study and Bible teaching, and class and school 
management, ya 

Those who take The Sunday School Times are thus 
always in touch with front-line methods and the ablest, 
soundest biblical scholarship of two contincnts. 


The Sunday School Times as the working partner of 
every teacher and officer in your school will encourage 
the daybreak spirit in quiet, informing, inspiring hours of 
profitable companionship. 


Ask your club-organizer carly about your renewal. 


And if there is no club of subscribers in your school, 
no matter what course of lessons you are using (for The 
Sunday School Times is a mine of Other than lesson- 
material for every Christian worker), please ask on a 
postal card for enough free specimen copies to supply all 

the officers and teachers. 








That post-card SENT to us 
now will be worth to you and 
your fellow-workers a hundred 
never sent. Incidentally, why 
not acquire a good Workers’ 
Library without money cost? 
We can teli you how. 


} The subscription rates are 
given on page 531. 


The Sunday School Times Co 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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Hots, OxKta.—L have a class of of girls from 
nine to twelve years of age ; all like stories, 
what would you suggest after the Sunda ~~ 
lesson had been finished, in a period of ten 
minutes while re for the larger classes: to 
close ?—A. E. B 


There are no stories more interesting or 
fascinating than Bible stories, when properly 
told. However, I think you will find what 
will help you very materially in a book enti- 
tled ‘‘ Little Ten Minutes,’’ by Dr. Frank T. 
Bayley. - (Carson, Harper Co., Denver, Col- 
orado ; $1.00.) 


OKTAHA, OKLA.—Where can I obtain the 
Home Department quarterly for International 
Lessons jn the German text ? 

“Also, what do you consider the best help on 
the insesnotiogal Beets for teachers of 

Kindergarten age where the graded work 
has not. been adopted ?—M. M. B. 


For Home Department literature in Ger- 
mait}“ address Matill & Lamb, Cleveland, 


§.| Oifo; or Jennings & Graham, Cincinnati, |. 
‘Ohio 


“Note of the leading denominational houses 
and Sunday-school lesson help publishers, so 
far as‘I know, have discontinued the issuing 

of their regular series of lesson helps on the 

Uniform Lessons for the Primary Depart- 
ment, and ‘many of these helps have been 
used, adapting them, of course, in the Be- 
ginners Department. 

The David C, Cook Publishing Company, 
Elgin, Illinois, publish special helps for the 
Beginners Department, using the Interna- 
tional Lessons. It is impossible to say which 
is the ‘‘best’’ lesson. help for this. depart- 
ment, 


YORKTOWN, TEXAS.—-I need a)good secre- 
tary’s record and a goodclass book. As 
far as you know, who ut a good book for 
Suirday-school wérk? Have _ supérinten- 
dént for 'thirtéen years:—T. E. 


There are so many good ss s record 
books on the market that the selection of any 
one is a great embarrassment. _ Nobody can 
tell which is the ‘‘ best,’’ for there is no dest 
record book’ for all localities and all pur- 
poses. _ What one superintendent would 
consider most valuable in the way of records, 

ou would care nothing about, and vice versa. 
t suppose there are literally hundreds of dif- 
ferent kinds of secretary’s books. The Sun- 
day-school supply houses, advertised in this 
and other similar publications, would have 
them. Write to them and tell them what 
records you want to keep. Or, you might 
ask them to send you fasts of their record 
béoks. I think they will do it if you will 

the postage both ways. Certainly your 
pelle publishing house® would do 
this. for you, and they carry a large line. 
Write to them. 


WINFIELD, KAN.—I wish some suggestions 
could be given in the paper in regard to secure 
ing regular attendance. [| have no trouble in 
having a good attendance, but one Sunday it 
will be one set of girls and the next another. 


always being present.—A. E. S 


There is no one thing you can do that will 
guarantee a regular attendance of all the 
members of your class. Tlre closest approach 
you can wikis to it is to do everything you 
can that will contribute to this end. What 
will be an attraction to one scholar will not 
be to another, but there are some things that 
appeal to all with more or less power. 
Everybody likes to be missed. Let every 
absent member know that she is missed. 
The way to do this is to follow them up re 
larly. If every girl in your class knows that 
an absénce will bring you to the house and 
that it will bring you there every week until 
she réturns, she will either drop out of the 
school éntirely, ‘or she will attend more regu- 
larly. 

If ‘you catitiot go, write a letter; if you 
cannot write a letter, send a card. You 
could” Have a spécial “committee formed 
to look after all absentees’in’ addition to 
What ‘you “ure able to do pefsonally.’ You 
eculd’ have a cértain, matking established, 








giving kenors”’to” the scholdts," ahd taking 


Only three or four can be — on as | 
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_Ask Marion Lawrance! 





The Geners) Ghenaey of the International Sunday-schooi Association will anewer 


questions on Sunday-school matters—not biblical ee ey oe Pe of 
interest. If not answered here, they will be replied to persona PeWacct ‘a 
Lewenneatnrg Box,’’ The Sundsy School Times, 1031 slut st. P Phile., Pa. ‘ 


regular attendance one of the jp. 
You could have. some little gift for the 
scholars who are present on a given day so 
that those who are absent will hear about it, 
but will, not be. able to get-a card or. booklet 
or treat or whatever it is that you give out on 
*that'day. © ' 
Perhaps the social side of your class needs 
patination, so that the girls will want to be 
gether on Sunday more than they would 
rwise.. At the very best; however, all 
of these things are somewhat mechanical ; 
the real class life that builds ‘and ‘holds is 
high-class teaching. Endeavor to make your 
class so helpful to the scholars that they will 
want to come, This is the key to the situa- 
tion, : pa, madad 
HARROGATE, ENG.—We are endeavorin te 
produce a lantern lecture on modern Sun 
school methods and to, use it throughout: the 
Yorkshire district. Our idea is that by lantern 
ueratovs we shall be better able to conyev 
he instruction we' wish to give.: We have tried 
hin Ao and tb obtain pho phs from which 
to makes the slides but have been unable to 
procure any. Can -you help us? 
5. G. H. GF Ag 


» . 


I do not know where you can gure 
photographs of modern Sunday-schoo aeih. 
ods for the reason that I’ do not - think 
‘*methods ’’ can be photographed. You Can 
photograph schools in session, but nearly; all 
such photographs that I have seen :repre- 
sented the school on dress parade, and con- 
sequently their value was lost for such’a pur- 

se, 

It is possible, however, to procuié ylan- 
tern slides that would help to make in t- 
ing such a lecture as you refer to. For: éx- 
ample, you. could give pictures of men who 
are prominent.in.Sunday-school work. Give 
a brief history .of each, with their location, 
and what they have dohe int a Sunday-ichool 
way. A whole evening could be profitebly 
used-inythis way, hugat would not be ‘wise to 
devote a whole evening to that one class of 
pictures. You could get variety by putting 
in the picture of a hymn-writer occasion- 
ally, by the side of his most popular Sunday- 
school hymn. _ This can be thrown upon the 
screen so that the words will be large enough 
to be seen across the room and sung. - The 
introduction of a picture like this occasion. 
ally, and the singing of a verse or two of the 
hymn, would give variety and be interesting. 

Then, you can show up the splendid les- 
son helps and their writers. Take, for :ex- 
ample, The Sunday School Chronicle. Tear 
a hole in the front page, so as_not to inter- 
fere with the title, and place behind the hole 
apicture of the Rev. Frank Johnson, and have 
the whole thing photographed and put on a 
slide. This would ‘how the title of the 
paper and the picture of the editor. 

Then, you can show up in such a lecture 
the development of the modern Sunday- 
school building. Show some old ‘building. 
as it used to be occupied years and years ago, 
then the one that followed it, and then on 
down to the modern building. This would 
be most interesting.. You could show ground 
‘plans and front elevations, These aré not 
difficult to secure. 

The introduction into such a lecture ofa 
few slides of children—perhaps'a children’s 
choir—would add interest also. You might 
put in a picture representing the Home De- 
er peice ora family en ed in its daily 

ible reading service, with all the members 
present, from the grandmother down to the 
smallest child. You might show side by 
side pictures of the great Stockport Sunday- 
school and some little mission school, held 
perhaps in a shop with twenty-five membe's. 

You have plenty of material on your side 
to’ furnish ‘all the pictures you can use. 





NEWARK, N. J.—Some time ago I wrote to 
you about my boys, asking you for a sugges- 
tion as to a class name, and .you very kindly 
gave me a great deal of help. me Ir want to 
ask your advice in another li 

The boys have reached the vid of Mee 
and nineteen years. They have a social club 
formed G6utside’ the Sunday-school, so that a 
club of that kind is not nécessary.as a class. 


( Continued on next page, second column) 





























LESSON FOR NOV. 6 (Matt. 26 : 17-30) 


CRITICS 


~The physician who recommends, 
the patient who uses and the 
chemist who analyzes 


Scott’s Emulsion 


have established it as pre-eminently 


the best in purity, in perfection 
_ and in results. 


No other preparation has stood 
such severe tests, such world-wide 
lar and professional endorsement. 

To the babe, the child and the 


adult it gives pure blood, strength, 
solid flesh and vitality. 


_ ALL DRUGGISTS 


NELSON’S 
| BIBLES 


Pure Text. Finest Manufacture. 
KING JAMES —— 
Edited and revised, 1611. 

AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION. 

Edited and revised by the American 
Revision Committee, 1901. 


We have the most complete line of 
Bibles in existence, in all sizes of type, 
all styles of binding, and can supply 
a Bible or ‘Testament to suit any one, 
young or old. 

For sale by all leading Booksellers. Prices 
from 35 cents up. Send for booklet 
and price list to 


THOMAS NELSON 4 SONS 


ers for over 5@ years. 
3814 ‘Fourth Avenue, New York 


Christmas Music 


Reign of Peace. By I. H. Merepitn. 


‘The An By V RS. 
ull orc! on A + Tad a agg — 
mples of six different services mailed for ten cents. 


His Birthday. Story by Amy LeFruvre Music by 
Arious Compossrs, A beautiful Christmas service 
of Leng = song. 

Choir Edition, Story and Songs complete, 15 cents 
each ; §r. eA per dozen, postpaid ; Sunday Schoo} Edi- 
tion, carols. only, 55 cents per dozen ; $4.35 per hun- 
dred, postpaid. Copy for examination on request. 
Uncie Sam's Celebration. Words by Lizzir a 

Armonp. Music by l. H. Merepitn and J. 

LERMAN. 

A Juvenile Christmas Cantata without a Santa 
Claus and ctically no dialogue. Full of good- 
natured, rollicking fun. Sure to make a hit. Price 
25 cents net, Sent on approval. 


TULLAR-MEREDITH co. 
150 Fifth ay el - = New York 


io 52 Washington Sirect,. Saal a Atteaste de. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Send 8 Cents for Full Xmas Packet 


Containing (Jur New Service and Our New Can- 
tata Also Illustrated Circulars of Church Calen- 
dars, Collection me besides our roo page 
Hi talogue g'ving prices and ful! descrip- 
tions as eng Calendars, Candy Boxes 
Bibles, novelties for Xmas Gifts and full line of 
Sunday-school Hel ips. 


MacCalla & Co., Inc., wuescét 
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Young men of hat age can do? ‘Sense 


I abe. oez Ne of your <a. ms ty for help 
that you will be able to assist me.—E. C. B 


If your class really means business, there 
is plenty for them to do, If have the 
pape eas spirit for reaching out after others, 
the class can easily be increased in size, es- 
pecially in a city like yours. It is a misfor- 
tune in this case that the club of which 
speak is not identified with the Reoker 
school. If it were, you could keep 
hand upon it better, and tie Paadey Fig the dub in- 
terests to the school and 

It would not be difficult to find a young 
fellow who is known to some mem 

ur class, and who ought to be at school, 
bat cannot quite afford it, Your class could 
send him, or eon make it a for him 
to go, by con ng part of his expenses, 
They could gpa a mission gender eed 
in the edge of your city, and find plenty of 

They coat for their surplus energy in. 
ould take on some ily nnd 
Selp to support them, and could appoint 
committees to look after them week by week 


and keep them supplied with groceries. If |; 


they have not money for such things, they 
could form their class into an employment 
bureau, and try to find situations for young 
men, and thus interest them in their class, 
and possibly in the church. 

Fifty dollars a year will do wonders in a 
Foreign Mission field. It will send a young 
man or woman to school a whole year, 
you were to study up some field in this w 4 
and take an interest in it, it would do muc 


to develop spirit and enthusiasm in your |’ 


class. They might offer their services to the 
pastor to- assist in the ushering, or in any- 
thing else that needs to be done in connec- 
tion, with the Sunday or week-day* setyices. |" 
No doubt there aré yo en straying ay, 
from the church. Vaan aie ae - a sa d 
them up. 
chorus, and sing for some of the week-night 
meetings and social occasions. They might 
give a reception occasionally in the church 
parlors, each member invitmg in two or 
three friends from among his men acquaint- 
ances, and endeavoring thus to interest them 
in the school. 

If you will subscribe for one of the Adult 
Department magazines, which are published 
now by nearly all of the denominations, you 
will find more methods of work laid out for 
suchsa class than you can ‘possibly take up. 
There is literally no end to it. 





BELLAIRE, OHIO.—What do you consider 
the best text-book on Teacher-Training? 
What about Oliyer’s book? 

What are, in your estimation, the best Helps 
for the conduct of a teachers’-meeting ? 

Please name best outfit for preparation of 
teachers on the life of Christ in the Sunday- 
school. 

Might it not be advisable’in the conduct of 
normal course and teacher-training classes to 
take up texts dealing entirely with the Life of 

Christ, for one year? What book would you 
suggest ? 

Please advise me as to directions for organ- 


izing a Bible class.—J. P. S. 
There is no ** best’’ text-book on teacher- 











HALLOWED corer 


By I. ALLAN SANKBY, son of ARA D. SANKEY 
OVER 1,000 CHURCHES USING IT 
256 —_ 100 New Songs, Responsive Readings 
$25 not 35 cents mail 
jp prrsdin yh samples mailed to “ arivtad pan eng 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


N EW MUSII for the Church Choir and the 
Sunda ool 
Our new, Ss sent cme Hen new canta- 


tas, services, entertainments, etc., etc., ae the Choir 
and the Sunday School is now meay and wilt be mailed 
FREE to any address for the asking. We have many 
new publications which will interest you. Address 


GED. F. ROSCHE & CO {Rew Vora Ze N- William Se. 











Jn ordering goods, or in making inguiry concern- 
ing anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and-the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement im The Sunday School Times. 





training. The Teacher-Training leaflet 
issued by the International Sunday School 
Association gives the names of all the books 


that have been favorably passed upon by that 
Association, and the completion of which se- 
cures the International eles. Most of 
the denominations are now issuing books, 
and I doubt not that your denomination is in 
that list. Mr. Oliver’s book is one of the 
accepted books. 

In regard to the teachers’-meeting, I 
suppose the ‘‘helps’’ you refer to are those 
bearing upon the lesson. It will be well for 
the leader of such a meeting to supply him- 
self with the choicest lesson helps, and be 
sure to get some that are sof used in the 
Sunday-school. . This will enable him to 
bring fresh illustrations and lesson treatment 
that teachers do not have. I do not know 
of anything better than the’ paper you are 
reading to give you just the~help you need 
for the teaching. of the lessen. Of course 


They might organize a hes 


now tn resented, Of course 
lesson 


aa The Sunde School Times, Pelou- 

bet’s Notes, Tarbell’s ‘Teachers’ Guide, Pell’s 

so sng and the various denominational lesson 
1 


he sR ag 

The difficulty with this matter is that a 
well-rounded teacher-training class, accord- 
‘ing to the International standards, treats of 
four different subjects, namely, Bible study, 

pedagogy, the study of the child, and the 
study the Gendion-atbeck. A teachers’ 
pms is not intended primarily to fit a 
teacher for teaching a given set of lessons, 
-but to deal in that sort of general pre 
that will aid him, no matter what lessons are 
to be taught. There are book for teachers 
that treat of Bible topics wholly, but the reg- 
ular teacher-training courses of to-day are 
broader than that. 

Send to Dr. Joseph Clark, of Columbus, 
Ohio, General Secretary of your State Asso- 
ciation, for the leaflets concerning the or- 
ganizatior of Bible classes. They treat the 
t. | subject much more fully than can be done 

e. 


: — 


' Whang, the Blind Sorcerer 


( Continued from page 520) 


would suffer if he left them: unprovided for, 
-Whang revealed the strength of his Christian 
character by using the money-to purchase 
food and fuel for them, — The blind enthusi- 
‘ast then set out to grope -his way along the 
highways of Korea toward the goal of his 
‘dreams, three hundred miles distant. 


poets the mission station at Chong-Ju. 
ere he-was, met by, Mr. Kagin, a friend of 

r. Bruen’s, who asked, him why,he was 

alking. Having heard the blind man’s 
giory. this friénd of the missionary also gave 

im a sum of money with specified instruc- 
tions that it should be used in no other way 
than for railway fares. But Whang continued 
his j@iimney on foot until he reached Seoul, 
the af city ; ; and from here he sent much 
of. the Money back to his wife and children. 
He would again have continued the journey 
on foot, but a Korean friend took him in 
charge, purchased his railway ticket, and 
placed him on the train for Pyeng Yang. 

Upon reaching his destination, Whan 
made his way to the school for the blin 
conducted by Mrs, Samuel A. Moffett, and 
was at once admitted. He made marvelous 
progress. In a month’s time he had learned 
to read by the Braille system. Then he was 
eager to leave to tell other blind men about 
the Saviour. Dr. Moffett gave Whang a sum 
of money to enable him to ride home in ease 
and comfort, but for the third time the blind 
man sent the money to his wife and children, 
and started out to walk the entire three hun- 
dred miles to his own village in Southern 
Korea. When he was nearing the capital a 
strange thing happened. He met his brother, 
who had been a wanderer for four years, and 
after instructing him for a week had the joy 
of leading bim to Christ. At length Whang 
reached his village in safety, having in all 
groped his way, about five hundred miles, 
along the Korean highways in order to learn 
to read the blind man’s Bible. 

Whang has now been a Christian for about 
five years. The supreme desire of his life is 
to open a school foi the blind in order to 
teach the gospel to his companions in mis- 
fortune. He has now committed to memory 
the first ten chapters of John’s Gospel. He 
reviews two or three chapters daily. He 
thinks that in three years he will be able to 
memorize the entire New Testament. He 
is too poor to purchase a blind man’s Bible, 
but is endeavoring to make one himself. 
When I left Korea, Whang was about to 
Start for Pyeng Yang to spend another month 
Studying God’s Word, and making copies for 
the Braille system of two or three books in 
the New Testament. ‘Will not the reader 
pray that the way may be opened for this 
blind hero of the Cross to realize the desire 
of his heart, if it is God’s will, in establishing 
a school for the blind in Southern Korea ? 





CHICAGO. 


After trudging for sixty miles, Whang | 
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Successful 


Egg 
Farming 


can afford luxuries there 
fresh . 


Far cemand ors regulae nly 1 


winter and Sy conse thie tet ive Wide prices. ; 


The Corning Egg-Book 


a at “* $6.41 per Hen Vear’’), tells how two 

men, in poor health, starting et he ears ago with 
caly’ thirty he hens, ms from ‘their little ¢ -farm a 
clear profit of ever $22,000 last year. It tells all 
about their experience, their ures, their methods 
and how others, men or women, S wih ay sense, 
care and faithful work can make money in the same 
way. Not a detail left out. 


The Corning Egg-Book is sold in combination 
with the Farm oo Philadelphia, Pa., and we 
have made ‘arrangements to make this SPECIAL 





a es 


for years, America’ 
y Advocate two years, all for $1.00 if order 
is sent at once to 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
101 Hodgkins Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 






























“Ask the s One.” 


Pipe Organs 


For Churches, Concert Halls and Resi- 
dences, with or without our Solo Auto- 
matic Player. 

If. Tonal. effects thai ‘‘ charm *’ 
sired, it should be an AUSTIN, 

Itcannot be imitated elsewhere, as we 
are the inventors and. patentees of the 
famous Austin Universal Air Chest Sys- 
tem. If unacquainted with it, you will 
be greatly surprised ‘at the many advan- 
tages provided, both hecseand and mechan- 
ically. : 

Write for dedeelpties book, which fully 
explains our work. 


Austin Organ Company 
Conn. 


160 Woodland St., - - Hartford, 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
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the above rates become $1 and $1.50 me 
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' This fean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotless Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 
it is no wonder he is lean. | 
He’s lost all patients now, you kaow, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
Boctor If a housewife. wants the 
tor in frequent attendance, and 

g bills comity in constantly, all she 

‘ ~ to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she’ wafits 
health, and a t home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


ISAPOLIO| 


and easily keep every thing clean. 
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Coffee’ Was It.’ 
People Slowly Learn the Facts 


‘‘ All my life I have been such a slave 
to eoffee that the very aroma’ of it was 
enough to set my nerves quivering. I 
xept gradually losing my health but I 

to say ‘ nonsense, it don’t burt me.’ 

“« Slowly I was forced to admit the 
truth and the final result was that my 
whole nervous force was shattered. 

‘* My heart became weak and uncertain 
in its action and that frightened me. 
Finally my -pltysician told me, about a 
year ago, thatI must stop drinking coffee 
or I could never expect to be well again. 
~ ‘Twas in déspair, for the very thought 
of the mediciies I had tried so many 
times, nauseated me. I thought. of 


to.give up the coffee. 

* Finally I concluded that I owed it to 
yself to give, Postum atrial. So I got 
package and carefully followed the 
irections, and what a delicious, nourish- 
ng, rich dritfk it was! Do you know I 
found it very. easy to shift-from coffee to | 
Postum and not,mind the change at all ? 

‘‘ Almost immediately after I made the 
change I found. myself better, and as the 
days-went by I ke opt on improvin My 
nerves grew sound and_ steady, ' slept 
well and felt, strong and well-balanced 
all the time. . 

** Now Iam completely cured, with the 
old nervousness and sickness all gone. 
In every. way 1,am.well once more. 

It pays to give up the drink that acts | 
on some like a poison, for health is the 
greatest fortune one can have, 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There’sa Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? Anew 


The Young’ People’s 
Prayer-Meeting | 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, Wotember 6, 1910. 
Secrets of Happiness (Job 5 : 17- 
27; Prov. 3 : 13-18 Con- 
secration Meeting). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON. — nm wy in God (Psa. 73 : 23-28 ; 
10). 

TUES.—In wisdom (Prov. 3 : 13-26). 

WED.—God's love (1 John 4: 18, 19 ; John 
17: 26). 

‘THUR.—Helping others (John 13 : 12-17). 

FR1i,.—Christ’s recipe (Matt. § : 3-12). 

SaT.—David's »xperience ( Psa. g@: I-21). 











oth secret of happiness, like the King- 


| ual danger. 


Postum but..could hardly bring myself | him for it in the fvllowship of prayer, 





one. appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Christ's joy in spite of sorrow ; what wasit? 
Mention some purely imaginary sorrows. 
How may we become habitually happy ? 





dom of Heaven; is within. ‘If one hes 

not found it in America it cannot be 

found in Europe, for it is not in this place, 

nor in that place, nor in any external sur- 
roundings. lt is within the soul. 

If it were without, dependent upon pos- 
sessions or situations, it would be in perpet- 
Ail external things are insecure, 
We have seen people whose happiness lay in 

hat they had or where they were lose their 
happiness with the loss of their belongings or 
their removal from the place that gave them 
their joy. 

“% 

But happiness is meant to be an asstired 
| possession, independent of all that is transient 
and insecure, so that whatever may leave u3; 
it cannot, and whatever betray us, it will not. ; 
Happiness is our right, always to be a 
sessed, never to be destroyed. 

If we'attach it to giving and not to getti 
we shal} lift it above eet ca Be 


it is merge ve | 
tein a apy ae 
es,) 


erro Blow agar wr Foes d Bay are in our 


power to give to others and to rise them : 


happy in receiving and ourselvy “'> ° a 

ing. bait 
> 4 Haye 

We shall lead happier lives if we 

think no evil. We think evil in many 

—by fearful forebodings of disasters or sorr. 

most of which never arrive, by unkind jud,. 

ments of others which are unpleasant to 

think about and which poison the mind that 

dwells on them, by recollections of unpleasant 

pasts, our own and others’. All evil thinking 

is a foe of happiness. 


The practise of the thirteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians is a great recipe of happi-' 
ness. No one can keep that chapter im 
mind and heatt and try to live by it without 
escaping from: many of the things that de- 
stroy happinezs, Try to live up to this chap- 
ter for one day, and see if it does not open 
new secrets of happiness and joy to you. 

And the central secret of happiness is in 
the keeping of the Lord, who waits to share 
it with those who desire it enough to come to 


‘‘A garden so well watered before morn 
Is hotly up, that not the swart sun’s blaze 
Down beating with ane rays, 
Nor scorching winds from arid deserts borne, 
Shall quite prevail to leave it bare and shorn 
Of its green beauty, shall not quite prevail 
That all its morning freshness shall exhale, 
Till evening and the. evening dews hi ap 
A blessing. such as this our hearts might reap. 
The freshness of the garden they might share, 
ee the long day a heavenly freshness 

KCep. 

If knowing how the day and’ the day’s glare - 
Must beat upon them, we would la ly steep 
And water them betimes with dews gel seep 


al 


‘* A desire for happiness is universal in the 
human race, but happiness is never a worthy 
object of life ; ; and he who lives for happi- 
ness can never attain to the highest measure 
of happiness in life. Unless this truth is 
clearly recognized in the struggle of exist- 
ence, there is no possibility of nobleness of 
endeayor in that struggle, or of satisfying 
success as its zesult.’"—Henry Clay Trum- 
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“ 4 Reg. U.S. Pat. Office eee: Lat 
Y hat Little Bar and Nut has Sot ed . 
bas Solves the Rr | x 


o it has put all other E ; pe ag : work 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS: says : ers is used as an tines « in‘ our ell . 
Kditorial Rooms.’ 4 - 
“The most valuable, durable and beautiful set of books published. ge and 
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Body, etc. 





Approved, adopted and used by the 
United States Government departments, | 
and by universities. theughost ie coun 
rahe Tun OF 


i. Nelson’ s Patent Binding Device 
makes Nelson’s P. Loose-Leaf 

ncyc the only absolutely. New 
Reference Work obtainable, because this 





I LY 
to, esp i dasa it up to. date,. wins ee r A RECOG. 
tn: 5 es > wRE 
Finley, LL.D., ea 
ie he Ciege of the hey o of Niguy | 
Vork;. the Canadian 5S onihges is. William 





Peterson, LL.D,, C.M:G.;. Principal of ‘ise of the Depart- 
McGill - Universit Montreal, .Capada, “ments “at. Ottawa I> found 
. and the European ins is George Sande-_ . that <you ‘oly gold about sen’ times as 
man, M.A., Edinburgh, Scotland. hus, many sets-of Nelson’s Perpetual Loose- 
Three Gieat Editorial. Staffs, assisted by . Leaf. Encyclopaedia, as have ever: been 
a corps of contributors, are engaged on purchased of all g¢neral reference ‘works! 
Nelson’s the year round, and OVER 500° combined. I thought that you might be, 
NEW PAGES are supplied every year, interested to know this, as the sale ‘of one 
so that this great work never becomes or.more to each department-of the Gov- ° 
old—-it will Always be. the Latest. ernment is unprecedented. 

3. Nelson’s. Research Bureau for 
Special Information—only institution of 
its kind anywhere—is maintained entirely AL ant zZ ‘ 
at the publishers’ expense to answer ; 
questions and to furnish subscribers any wt 4 
information requested—FREE, 

4. Nelson’s Beautiful Models and 
Manikins have been imported especially 3 Se s PERPETUAL 
L-fer this, work, to illustrate such absorb- a re ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
‘ ingly interesting subjects; asthe Human , THAN 70,000 
Body,: the. Automobilep the Furbine,:etc: | : gPeTS —TREATING OVER 
No other Reference Work has aécom- | “*TOPICS—7,000 ILLUSTRA- 
plished this. “TIONS—s00 MAPS. 

’ Each article in Nelson’s is clear, concise in treatment, and embodies the re- 
sults of-the very. latést-scholarship and research. . For example, articles on the Death 
of Edward VII. and the Accession of George V. of England; Flying Machines and 
Mono-Railwavs ; Wireless Telegraphy and Wireless Telephony ; ; Dreadnoughts and 
Submarines ; Trasts and Cost of Living ; Coriservation, Forestry -and . Irrigation’ in 
the United States and Canada ; Concrete and Steel and Iron Construction ; Christian 
Science and Psychotherapy ;; Hookworm; Pellagra, Tuberculosis; and Cancer ; the 
' New 1910 Census ; and hundreds of subjects not to be found in any other Encyclopaedia. 
Write to-day for the FREE loose-leaf portfolio on Nature Study, particulars of 
the Bureau of ‘Research for Special Information, fac-simile endorsement letters from 
Scientists and Educators, and ful information about Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Reference 
System. Our special introductory price and’ easy ‘payment terms interest all who 
appreciate a bargain. 

BG N..B: Nelson's Perpetual Logse-Leaf Encyclopaedia has so completely 
revolutionized encyclopaedia making and put out of date the old-fashioned, regularly 
bound encyclopaedias that we are constantly receiving inquiries asking us to make an 
allowance on old encyclopacdias to apply as part payment on Ve/son’s. We have 
therefore prepared a price list stating the amount allowed. This price list will be 
maited upon request. 
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